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LATEST FRom LADYSMITH 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Mr. LamPLoueH, 53, Wellington Road, Stoke Newington, April 11th, 1900. 
Srr,—I herewith enclose my son’s letter, I have used your Saline for myself and family the last 10 or 
12 years, and think there is nothing to equal it in cases of illness. {t has saved many doctor’s bills. When 
my son went toithe front he took a bottle with him, and is constantly asking for more. There is some sent 
out, but he has not received it.—Yours faithfully, Mrs, F. ALLEN. 





Ladysmith Camp, March 15th, 1900. 
Dear Moruer,—I cannot write a long letter this time, for I am so bu-y all day long: but as | promised 
to write every mail | am doing so. I must tell yuu that this place is stinking, and the quicker we get out of 
it the better it will be for us. Out of nine men in our tent there is only me and another t! at has escaped 
illness. One man has gone in hospital, and the others are suffering from dysentery, It is terribly weaken- 
ing and I hope that “ LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE” will arrive in time, for it bas proved a plenidid 
thing. I have doctored the men with it, und bave only one dose left, s0 [ -hall have to trust in Providence 
if [turn up queer. I have only had about three doses of it myself, for you can:.ot see others bad and know 
that you have a remedy in your haversack.—I remain, your loving son, WILLIE. 

(Private Allen, Army Post Office Corps). 
(Needless to say a supply has been : sent him.) 


THE OLDEST, SAFEST and BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 


Suitable for Adults or Children, is 


9 
Lamplough’s Pyretic Saline! 
Which for nearly sixty years bas maintained its reputation as a BOON TO MOTHERS, 
owing to its delicate, cooling, restorative properties and tue ease wit which it can be admivistered to 
children, who take it readily and ask tur more. 
It is an incontrovertible fact that ladies of delicate organisation, who simply could uot swallow 
ordiuary medicines, find no difficulty with 


Lamplough’s Pyretic Saline! 


which, so far from creating a feeling of Nausea, actually counteracts such a disposition. 


Lamplough’s Pyretic Saline! 
owes its reputation to the beneficial action it exerts upon the organs of digestion, stomach, and liver, without 
recuurse to the drastic effect induced by other preparations purportiug to serve the same purpose, 

May be obtained from ners Chemist and Patent Medicine Vendor throughout the world, or direct from 
the Proprietors, in stoppered bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 21s. each. 


DON’T ACCEPT ANY SUBSTITUTE. 











Varicose Velns| ([aryal cesta 
BAILEY'S P Oo Ww ad L R 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS. 

A badly fitting stocking, or 
one made of unsuitable mate- 
rial, is not only no good, it is 
positively harmfui. 

“ Variz,” all about Elastic 
Stockings —how io wear, clean 
and repair them, post free, two 





Catalcgue of Surgical 
Appliances post free. 
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“* The greatest improvement ever made in Fountain Pen construction.” The Editor, 
QUEEN, says:—“ J write with a Parker Pen—a love of @ weapon.” 
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Che Flower of the Flock.” 
By W. E. NORRIS, 


AutTHoR oF ‘Mp.iiz. DE Mersac,’ ‘Turriuspy Hatt,’ ‘Masor 
AND Minor,’ ‘THE WIDOWER,’ ETC. 


CHapTer XXV. 


BY THE LIGHT OF THE MOON. 


i obtain one’s heart’s desire is not always synonymous with 
perfect contentment. We live in a world of disillusions; few 
of us know exactly what we want, and fewer still find that that 
uncertain quantity, when won, fulfils anticipation. For about 
twenty-four hours after the announcement of her betrothal Lucy 
Bramston was completely happy: then various small offences of 
commission and omission on the part of her betrothed began to 
distress her with misgivings for the future. Charlie was any- 
thing but an ardent lover. He tried rather hard to play his part 
in a natural and convincing style; but, finding this beyond him, 
he characteristically abandoned the vain effort and consoled him- 
self (he stood in some need of consolation) by dogging Mrs. Van 
Rees’s footsteps and pairing off with that stony-hearted little lady 
as often as he was permitted to do so. Hence some secret tears 
of Lucy’s. If these things were done in the green tree, what 
would be done in the dry? After all, what did she know about 
the man whom she had promised to marry? Scarcely anything, 
save that he had a handsome face and a plausible, flattering tongue. 

Mrs. Van Rees, who knew considerably more than that about 
him, showed him at this time a large measure of indulgence. If 
he had not behaved very well, neither had he behaved too badly ; 
she had received the news of his engagement with apparent 
pleasure, and an approving pat on the back could do no harm to 
him or to anybody else. So she smilingly suffered him to haunt 
her—a permission by which he was not slow to profit. Perhaps 

* Copyright in the United States of America. 
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it did not occur to her that she was thus inflicting wounds upon 
Charlie’s affianced bride. On the other hand, perhaps it did; for 
the best of women are apt to exhibit themselves as ungenerous 
under certain circumstances, and Mrs. Van Rees had never felt 
much personal affection for Lucy. 

“T wish,” she remarked to Charlie, “that you were an Ameri- 
can.” 

“Why ?” he inquired. 

“ Because, if you were, there would be no need to amuse you. 
Americans can always manage to amuse themselves; whereas a 
male Briton to whom no form of sport can be offered is a melan- 
choly being.” 

“Tf Iam melancholy, it isn’t for want of sport,” Charlie returned ; 
“there is no sport to be had anywhere at this season of the year.” 

“ Then your rueful countenance baffles me, and I can’t prescribe 
for you. What more can you ask of Heaven than has been 
granted to you?” 

“ As if you didn’t know!” 

“T don’t choose to know. Moreover, I don’t believe it.” 

“You don’t believe what?” 

“For one thing, I don’t believe you are half as unhappy as you 
are endeavouring to look. There are other points as to which I 
am inclined to be sceptical; but we won’t discuss them—those 
rather pointless points.” 

“They are nothing of the sort,” Charlie declared ; “they are 
uncommonly sharp and painful points, I can tell you!” 

“Really? I thought I had blunted them.” 

“Well—you haven’t. There isn’t much use in saying so, 
though.” 

“Absolutely none; I judge people by their actions, not by 
their words. Suppose we change the subject. Has the date of 
your wedding been decided upon yet?” 

“It is to take place in the end of June or the beginning of 
July, I understand. Will you assist at my obsequies—my nuptials, 
I mean?” 

“Tt’s quite likely. You have heard from your mother, no doubt, 
that I have made up my mind to cross the ocean with you all.” 

“Why,” asked Charlie abruptly, “are you going :back to 
England ?” 

“Ah! L[wonder. There are so many reasons!—but perhaps 
one of them will suffice. I feel like going back.” 

“ H’m !—it isn’t difficult to guess what that means.” 

“Not at all difficult; it means just precisely what it professes 
to mean. But I’m not off yet; nor are you. You can’t be 
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allowed to sail, indeed, until you have done a little unavoidable 
sight-seeing. I should think you wouldn’t want to leave America 
without having visited Niagara Falls, for instance.” 

“ All by myself?” 

“Yes, if you like. Otherwise I shall be delighted to collect a 
party, including of course, your mother and your fiancée, and we 
might make a three or four days’ trip of it.” 

“ All right ; we'll do that,” said Charlie, with restored cheerful- 
ness. ‘One's mother and one’s fiancée will be rather more toler- 
able in a crowd than in seclusion.” 

“You are a graceless mortal,” returned Mrs. Van Rees, 
laughing; “still you ought to see the Falls, and I was just 
thinking that you yourself might be more tolerable in a crowd.” 

If she failed to find him so when the projected expedition came 
off, the fault was principally her own; for he clung obstinately 
to her apron-strings, and she did not drive him away. The 
persons whom she had induced to join her party were young and 
merry, the weather was perfect, no expense was spared by the 
lady who insisted upon playing the part of hostess, and Lucy (her 
engagement not having yet been publicly announced) was never 
left without an assiduous squire. Since, therefore, everybody 
seemed to be satisfied, it would have been cruel to deprive Charlie 
of any satisfaction that might accrue to him from acting as he 
did. Moreover, he took no illegitimate advantage of the privileges 
granted to him; he was discreet, submissive, mournful ; it was 
impossible to help feeling a little sorry for him, notwithstanding 
incredulity as to the sentiments which his eyes sometimes ex- 
pressed, while his lips remained closed. 

Thus it came to pass that, on a still, cloudless night, Mrs. Van 
Rees and her constant companion became separated from their 
fellow-tourists, who had strolled out, as they had, to admire the 
Falls beneath the light of the moon. Mrs. Van Rees was honestly 
lost in admiration of that stupendous, silvery cataract and of the 
wall of water which swept smoothly past her to precipitate itself 
into the foaming gulf below; upon Charlie the spectacle was 
thrown away, inasmuch as he had eyes only for admiring some- 
thing nearer at hand—a profile which, if not classically regular, 
was in his opinion the most charming and attractive in the whole 
world. He converted it abruptly into a full face by exclaiming : 

“T wonder what it would feel like to take a header into that! 
I’ve more than half a mind to try.” 

“You haven't!” cried Mrs. Van Rees, momentarily startled and 
alarmed. 

“TI have, though. Not that I shall do it. I am too fond of 
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life, 1 suppose, to put an end to myself, notwithstanding the 
dreary prospect that stares me out of countenance.” 

“ Tu Las voulu, Georges Dandin !” 

“No; it has been forced upon me by you and others. Can you 
imagine my having been such an ass as to propose to Lucy for 
the sake of spiting you?” 

“Well, no,” answered Mrs. Van Rees, “since you ask me, I 
can’t. I can imagine a qualified repentance on your part—a 
species of repentance which may be relied upon to change nothing 
and harm nobody.” 

“Oh, I’m booked, of course; there isn’t much use in repenting 
now. It would take a little repentance on your part to change 
everything and transport somebody with bliss.” 

“Tf that is so, somebody will have to get on as best he may 
without blissful transports. I didn’t trot out with you into this 
divine moonlight to listen to such nonsense, and I must implore 
you to desist. You certainly wouldn’t go on if you knew what a 
poor figure you cut when you talk in that style.” 

But he was not to be silenced. “I want you,” he declared, “ to 
hear the whole truth; I want you to understand that I am not 
the fortune-hunter you take me for.” 

So he told her the whole truth—or something not very unlike 
it—and at the expiration of about a quarter of an hour she com- 
posedly remarked: “ How fluent and plausible you can be when 
you give your mind to it! But your eloquence is wasted upon 
me; I believe I know just what it is worth. Now if you were a 
wise man—but perhaps you aren’t a wise man?” 

“Do I look like one?” 

“No; not very. However, if you were wise, you would reserve 
this rhetoric for Lucy, who is entitled to it, and who isn’t your 
wife yet, remember. Go on neglecting her as ostentatiously as 
you have been doing of late and she may break off the engage- 
ment; I am quite sure that I should, in her place. And you 
wouldn’t enjoy paying a fine of £100,000, would you?” 

“Don’t you think that you are rather unnecessarily insulting ?” 
Charlie suggested. 

“And you, then? When I was in England I used to hear a 
great deal about what you call ‘good form ’—a sort of substitute 
for religion and morality as far as I could ascertain. Is it considered 
good form to pour ardent vows into the ears of one woman when 
you are about to marry another ?” 

“Yes and no; it all depends.” 

“I see. Well, you may depend upon me to the extent of my 
not betraying you. It would serve you right if I did; but, all 
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things considered, I won’t. Only I am not going to indulge in 
any more solitary rambles with you. You are too irrepressible 
and—if you will forgive brutal candour—too much of a bore.” 

What rejoinder can be made toa woman who calls you a bore 
to your face? Charlie attempted none, and on the way back to 
the hotel he observed a haughty and somewhat sullen reticence. 
Almost he was inclined to congratulate himself in that his future 
life was to be spent in less cruel company. He was not, to be 
sure, enamoured of Lucy; but she was a dear, good little girl, 
and she was awfully fond of him, and he might at least take it for 
granted that he would never bore her. 

He likewise took it vaguely for granted that she would never 
interfere with his little amusements nor pick a quarrel with him 
for indulging in them; so that he was proportionately vexed 
when Lucy, who was standing near the entrance of the hotel with 
some other members of the party, beckoned him aside and said 
in an unusual voice: “ May I speak to you for a minute ?” 

Of course he knew what was coming. His long and varied 
experience of the gentler sex left him in so little doubt as to the 
meaning of that exordium that he began, without even waiting 
for Lucy to open her lips: “‘ My dear girl, don’t be silly!” 

“T don’t think I can fairly be called silly,” Lucy returned, in 
rather tremulous accents. “I should be a great deal sillier, it 
seems to me, if I were to go on ignoring the evident fact that you 
care much more for Mrs. Van Rees than you do for me. Fortu- 
nately, there is still time for me to claim my own independence 
and give you back yours. We have made a mistake, both of us; 
but it isn’t an irretrievable one.” 

“ All this,” exclaimed Charlie, “because Mrs. Van Rees and I 
have ventured upon an innocent little moonlight stroll! But, 
hang it all!—haven’t you been doing the very same thing? You 
also have been walking by moonlight with—which of them was 
it? I hadn’t the curiosity or the jealousy to nofice.” 

“That’s just it; you don’t care. Oh, I have seen that plainly 
enough for some days past, and so, [ am sure, have the others. It 
is impossible to accept the position which you seem to think good 
enough for me; it is impossible to help seeing what Mrs. Van 
Rees really wants and why she has tried all along to raise obstacles 
between you and me.” 

“She may have tried to raise obstacles,” answered Charlie. “I 
didn’t know she had, but if she has, it must have been for your 
sake, What she wants I can’t say, but I am in a position to 
affirm upon oath that she doesn’t want to flirt with me—much 
less to marry me.” 
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Lucy shook her head sceptically. “I think,” said she, “that 
Mrs. Van Rees does want to marry you, and I think you want to 
marry her. That is why our engagement had much better come 
to an end.” 

She took some pacifying; not a great deal, still enough to 
render bold mendacity imperative. Her betrothed was so con- 
stituted that it was well within the range of his powers to make 
certain mendacious statements in good faith, and at that par- 
ticular moment he felt most unwilling to be jilted. He was, 
furthermore, very unwilling to fall between two stools, while his 
affection for Lucy, if not passionate, was almost as sincere as he 
proclaimed it to be. ‘The little scene ended with tears and 
renewed vows, supplemented by a lecture, which Lucy sub- 
missively owned that she had merited. Charlie had to promise 
(it was a promise which would prove easy of observance, he 
thought) that he would cease for the future to monopolise Mrs. 
Van Rees, and Lucy, for her part, undertook to refrain from 
further exhibitions of unreasonable jealousy. Her jealousy was 
not unreasonable, and at the bottom of her heart she knew that 
it was not, yet she liked to hear it called so. 

The above episodes had a somewhat damping effect upon the 
remainder of that Niagara jaunt. Charlie's conduct became 
exemplary; Mrs. Van Rees scarcely quitted Lady Caroline’s 
elbow; the young men and maidens who were encouraged to pair 
off together grew tired of one another, as young men and maidens 
so readily do in these modern, restless days. As for the fine 
weather, and the pale green woods, and the stupendous magnifi- 
cence of the falling river, these were, at best, but adjuncts to a 
drama which failed, somehow, to come off. The New Yorkers 
had, from the outset, scented an exhilarating scandal; but since 
it appeared that there was to be no scandal after all, they began 
to yawn and remember engagements which necessitated their 
return home. 

Amongst the profusion of letters and telegrams which were 
handed to Mrs. Van Rees and her three guests, on their return to 
Ferryhill, was one of which Lady Caroline hastened to make 
known the contents. 

“This is from Sam,” she announced. “ He has been sent over 
to America upon some matter of business, and he wants to hear 
by what steamer we propose to sail. He thinks he may very 
likely manage his affairs so as to accompany us. Well, I suppose 
we have no objection.” 

“ Certainly I have none,” answered Mrs. Van Rees; “‘ the more 
the merrier!” 
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“ H’m!—I don’t know so much about that,’ Lady Caroline 
murmured, pinching her chin reflectively. ‘ Poor Sam!” 

“Yes; but I don’t think he minds being poor.” 

Lady Caroline threw up her hands. “ He minds nothing !—he 
is the oddest creature! It is difficult to understand his being 
delighted at the news of this engagement; yet he really is—or 
pretends to be.” 

“Oh, of course!” 

“But, my dear woman, why of course?” 

“Because he is such an odd creature, perhaps. No doubt he 
could give you more specific reasons if he chose, only he won't 
choose. Anyway, please ask him to come here as soon as he has 
got through with his business; it will be time enough then to 
think about securing our state-rooms.” 


Cuarter XXVI. 
BEFOGGED. 


Sam, with many thanks and regrets, declined Mrs. Van Rees’s 
kind invitation. He had some long, indispensable journeys to 
make, he wrote, and he expected, on his return to New York, to 
be immersed in affairs from morning to night. He quite hoped, 
however, that these would be satisfactorily disposed of before the 
sailing of the Mercia, by which fine new vessel his mother and 
her party had decided to cross the ocean. 

Thus Charlie was deprived of a prop which he greatly missed 
and desired during the latter part of his sojourn on the bank of 
the Hudson. Sam was always such a good hand at keeping a 
fellow up to the mark! And he wanted keeping up to the mark ; 
he stood in sore need of a good solid prop to lean against in 
moments of lassitude and depression. He tried hard to play the 
part of an attentive lover—stimulated, at first, by a wish to show 
the woman whom he loved that he was by no means dissatisfied 
with her supplanter in his affections. But Mrs. Van Rees took 
so little notice of him, and was so evidently indifferent to any- 
thing he might say or do, that that incentive to effort soon failed. 
Lucy, moreover, gave him no help. She had forgiven the Niagara 
episode, but she had not forgotten it, nor did occasional symptoms 
of weariness on the part of her betrothed escape her. She, too, 
longed for a talk with the faithful, comforting Sam, and would 
fain have confided sundry misgivings of hers to that ever-patient 
ear. 

In default of Sam, she summoned up all her courage, one fine 
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morning, and attacked Mrs. Van Rees point-blank with, “I 
believe that, in some ways, you understand Charlie better than I 
do. Will you tell me—don’t be afraid of hurting my feelings— 
whether you think he is really happy or not?” 

“ Well, he ought to be, oughtn’t he?” was Mrs. Van Rees’s 
evasive rejoinder. ‘ You have given him what he asked for, and 
what you have refused to better men than he. If he isn’t happy 
at that rate x 

“ Ah! but honestly ?” 

“Honestly, I suspect him of being very well contented. I am 
not quite so sure about you.” 

“T am not very sure about myself,” the girl owned, sighing. 
She paused, and opened her lips as if to say something more, but 
apparently thought better of it, and remained silent for an instant 
or two before resuming: “I am sure, though, that I should hate 
to marry any man who didn’t love me. Does Charlie love me? 
I ask because that is perhaps one of the ways in which you 
understand him better than I do.” 

Mrs. Van Rees, momentarily embarrassed, made a quick re- 
covery of self-possession. “Iam not going to answer you,” she 
resolutely declared ; “I refuse to interfere in matters which are 
no concern of mine. I can only repeat what I said just now— 
that he seems to me to be satisfied with his prospects, and that 
you don’t seem altogether satisfied with yours.” 

“T am dissatisfied,” said Lucy slowly. ‘“ Partly on my own 
account, but a good deal more on his. He may have loved me 
once; but he doesn’t now—at least, I am almost sure that he 
doesn’t. And that, naturally, makes a difference.” 

“T presume that it does.” 

“What,” asked Lucy abruptly, “ would you do if you were in 
my place?” 

“T can hardly imagine myself in your place; but if I were, I 
should probably jilt the young gentleman. From the moment 
that you begin to doubt whether you are in love with him or 
not P 

“Tt isn’t so much that as a horrid sort of conviction that he is 
not what I thought he was. I feel as if the Charlie whom I loved 
had been another person.” 

“Ah! that sounds serious. Nevertheless, you will cause him 
great distress and disappointment if you act as I should, and 
throw him over.” 

“Do you really think so?” 

“T haven't a doubt about it. But I won’t advise you, one way 
or the other ; you must decide for yourself,” 
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Lucy’s ultimate decision was that she would wait and consult 
Sam. Mrs. Van Rees was neither helpful nor sympathetic, 
whereas Sam might be relied upon to prove himself both. Sam, 
too, would realise how impossible it must be for her to distress or 
disappoint his brother. 

What Sam did realise, very soon after he had exchanged warm 
greetings with Mrs. Van Rees and her party on the deck of the 
Mercia, was that there was a screw loose somewhere. Charlie 
was visibly cross and depressed, while Lucy had the air of being 
ill at ease: there had been a lovers’ quarrel, perhaps. If so, he 
might expect to hear all about it soon, for each of them, in turn, 
had taken occasion to whisper to him that they wanted his sage 
counsels. And, indeed, the Mercia was scarcely off Sandy Hook, 
in calm, mild weather, before Charlie, taking his brother by the 
arm and leading him aside, embarked upon a long plaint. 

“You must understand, old man,” he concluded, “that I 
haven't a word to say against Lucy ; I believe she is fond of me, 
and I don’t wonder at her being occasionally jealous. But how 
on earth am I to keep up this sort of thing—this perpetual 
billing and cooing? You see, I’m not by nature a demonstrative 
man.” 

“T should have thought you were,” observed Sam, smiling. 

“Well, I’m not;.and there are moments when I can’t help 
asking myself whether it is worth while. It wouldn’t be worth 
while without her £100,000, that’s certain. I have half a mind 
to tell her so; I believe I ought to have told her so at the out- 
set. Then there would have been no need for humbug and 
hypocrisy.” 

“You talk like that because you are over-fastidious,” Sam 
declared ; ‘‘you make yourself out a great deal worse than you 
are.” 

“No, I don’t; I make myself out exactly what I am.” 

“Well, at any rate, Lucy was quite aware that you couldn’t 
marry her so long as you were both poor. She inherits a fortune, 
and your marriage becomes possible; that’s all right, surely! 
Where does the humbug come in?” 

“My dear fellow, you would know if you had been shut up for 
weeks together in a country house with your affianced bride.” 

“Some men,” Sam could not resist saying, “ would give their 
ears for that privilege.” 

“What !—to spend interminable days in Lucy’s company? I 
wish I knew where to find them, then; I should be very willing 
to retire in their favour. As I tell you, I don’t blame her; I only 
blame myself. But I have reached the limit of my powers of 
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endurance; I can’t go on deceiving her any longer. Perhaps I 
don’t so very much deceive her, even as it is.” 

Was it right to deceive her? Was it desirable, for her own 
sake, that she should be deceived? To Sam, leaning over the 
bulwarks, and staring at the flying blue water far beneath him, 
these questions presented themselves almost in the guise of a 
temptation. But he hastened to put it away from him. Charlie 
must be provided with money; Lucy must not be deprived of the 
prize upon which her heart was set, however small might be the 
intrinsic value of that prize, and it was his personal mission and 
duty to drive or coax these two persons to the altar. So firmly 
convinced was he upon that point that he had recourse to 
persuasions of which he was inwardly a little ashamed. 

“Things will be very different when once you are husband and 
wife; she won’t be nearly so exacting then, you will see. All 
women, I daresay, are apt to expect rather too much during the 
engagement period. You can’t, and I’m sure you won't, be such 
a brute as to tell her that you proposed to her for the sake of her 
fortune. In the first place, that would be an insult, and in the 
second place, it wouldn’t be true. Say what you will, you do 
really care for her.” 

Charlie, by degrees, allowed himself to be talked over. He was 
not, in truth, very reluctant to be talked over, nor could he forget 
the serious pecuniary dilemma in which the rupture of his en- 
gagement would land him. “After all, we shall get on together 
as well as the ordinary run of married couples, perhaps,” was his 
final, philosophical remark. 

Talking Lucy over turned out to be a somewhat less facile task. 
Sam was not called upon to tackle it immediately, by reason of 
the prosaic circumstance that Lucy, in common with the majority 
of the passengers, was woefully sea-sick ere nightfall. A strong 
head wind arose, raising a lumpy sea, over which the Mercia 
began to dance merrily, and the wet decks were abandoned to a 
select band in oilskins, who staggered proudly to and fro and 
pretended to enjoy themselves. But off the Newfoundland Banks 
came a change of weather, more welcome to landlubbers than to 
responsible navigators, and then it was that Lucy, emerging with 
a pale face from below, craved Sam’s physical and moral aid. She 
took his proffered arm, remarking that the chilly, clinging fog 
which enveloped the ship was an apt symbol of her own mental 
condition. “I don’t see my way, and I want you to point it out 
to me,” she said. 

He could have pointed it out readily enough, had her perplexity 
been of the nature that he had anticipated ; he was prepared with 
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all manner of specious excuses on his brother’s behalf, and he 
would not have hesitated to affirm that the latter was worthy of 
her love and confidence. But when it appeared that what the 
girl had begun to doubt was whether she had any genuine 
love at all for Charlie, he was dumfoundered. In that case, 
there was nothing more to be said. He could but murmur a 
hope that such was not actually the case, and beg her to ex- 
lain. 

, “Tam not sure that I can,” she answered; “ but I'll try.” 

So she endeavoured to make the situation clear while she paced 
unsteadily along the still heaving deck, supporting herself upon 
Sam’s arm, and her efforts were not without success. To fall in 
love with an imaginary being, and to discover that he does not 
exist in the skin of the real being which he seemed to inhabit, is 
no rare experience, nor, when illusions of that sort are dispelled 
in time, can their victim be honestly advised to essay a renewal 
of them, Sam, therefore, maintained a judicious silence while his 
companion poured forth her tale, and all he said, when at length 
she ceased speaking, was : 

“ This is a sad pity.” 

“ Well—is it? Don’t you think it may be quite the reverse of 
a pity? Don’t you think that he would jump for joy if I were to 
release him? I myself feel very little doubt that he would. But 
then, to be sure, I am aware of something which probably hasn’t 
struck you.” 

“What is that ?” Sam asked. 

“Only that he is in love with Mrs. Van Rees, who is in love 
with him.” 

Sam shook his head. “Oh, she isn’t in love with him; you are 
quite mistaken there, I am afraid.” 

“One sees so well why you are afraid! My fortune is the bird 
in hand; her much larger one represents the two in the bush. 
You are a good brother, Sam; but you don’t shine quite so 
brightly as a friend. Yet I used to think that you had some 
slight affection for me in addition to the immense affection that 
you have for Charlie.” 

“Oh, throw him over, then!” cried Sam, “throw him over! 
Perhaps it is best so. I can’t, anyhow, endure to be told that I 
have no affection for you. If you only knew the truth!” 

“T should like to hear the truth, please,” said Lucy. 

But Sam shook his wise red head once more. “No, I am not 
going to tell you the whole truth; that would be useless. I am 
not going to advise you either—I can’t advise you. You must act 
as you yourself think best.” 
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There was a long silence, during which Lucy abstractedly 
watched the smooth, green rollers lifting and sweeping away 
from the Mercia. Every now and again the fog drifted off, then 
settled down once more in impenetrable white darkness, while a 
hoarse whistle gave warning to all whom it might concern that 
they would do well to look out for themselves. 

“Ts it safe to go full speed ahead in such weather ?” Lucy asked 
at length. 

“T suppose so,” answered Sam; “otherwise we shouldn’t be 
doing it.” 

But even as he spoke, a loud shout arose, followed presently by 
the abrupt stoppage and reversal of the engines. The Mercia’s 
whistle was answered by a fainter one from within the mist; 
there was a rush of crew and passengers to the port side; then 
somebody behind Sam’s elbow called out, “We are passing a 
ship!” while somebody else ejaculated, “Good God! we can’t 
clear her!” 

They could not now clear her, although they might possibly 
have just done so, had the captain held on his course. She sprang 
suddenly into full view—a gigantic liner—so close at hand that 
Sam could read her name, Barataria, painted in capitals on her 
towering bow. Nobody moved until one of the ship’s officers sang 
out, “Stand back there, stand back!” Thereupon, Sam instinc- 
tively seized Lucy by the arm and dragged her across the deck. 
An instant later, that sharp, relentless bow seemed to lift itself 
and leap on board, striking the Mercia almost amidships. The 
violence of the collision knocked down every soul on the latter 
vessel’s deck and momentarily stunned Sam, who had been thrown 
with his head against a stanchion. The first thing of which he 
became aware, on recovering his senses, was that Lucy was still 
standing beside him and was apparently unhurt. His mother and 
Charlie were there also, amongst other scared and chattering 
passengers; the colliding vessel had vanished ; boats were being 
hastily lowered, and the captain’s voice rang out from the bridge, 
“Women and children first! There’s plenty of time—we’re not 
sinking !” 

Whether the Mercia was sinking or not—and it seemed more 
than probable that she was—there was nothing to be done but 
to keep cool and obey orders. The passengers, upon the whole, 
behaved well, and as the Mercia’s boats were soon reinforced by 
those of the Barataria, the perils of a panic were averted. 
Nevertheless, the situation ended by becoming grave; for, 
although boatload after boatload was safely despatched, not one 
empty boat returned, and in the dense fog the two steamers lost 
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knowledge of one another’s whereabouts, despite continuous whist- 
ling and firing off of rockets. Lady Caroline, who, with Lucy, 
chose to remain on board until the last batch of women was 
assembled, obstinately refused to be included in this, save upon 
the condition that her sons should accompany her. 

“T don’t want to be drowned,” said she, “but I don’t want to 
be rescued either without my children; so as long as they stick to 
the ship, I shall.” 

There was at this juncture something like a rush to the side, 
for it was proclaimed that all the women, except the above- 
mentioned couple, had been taken off and that room might now be 
found in the last boat for a few men. 

Rough, kindly arms swept away the protesting Lady Caroline 
and her niece, immediately after which Charlie, likewise pro- 
testing, was impelled by physical force to join them ; four fathers 
of families followed suit, and the boat, like its predecessors, was 
speedily engulfed in brooding mist. The whole process was accom- 
plished with such celerity that Lady Caroline did not, perhaps, 
notice her younger son’s absence. 

“She has got Charlie with her, anyhow, thank goodness!” Sam 
exclaimed aloud, in accents of relief, “and that’s the main 
thing.” 

“Oh, of course!” remarked a high, cool voice behind him. 
“Perish everybody and everything so long as that incomparable 
being survives ! ” 

Sam whisked round, aghast. “ You here! Mercy upon us!— 
why ?” 

“Oh, not in order to leave a vacant place for the incomparable 
one,” answered Mrs. Van Rees, smiling. “No, I have been 
concealing myself for another reason, which I am sure you would 
never guess. I haven’t, in a word, the courage to part with my 


clothes and my jewels. What would life be worth without 
them ?” 


“T can’t believe that!” exclaimed Sam. 

“Well, then, let us say that I wanted to oblige those shivering 
old gentlemen, who were so pathetically anxious to live a little 
longer. Poor things! I shouldn’t wonder if they had the worst 
of the bargain, after all, for this old tub will very likely float for 
hours, and the other vessel is bound to be standing by. We shall 
be taken in tow, I expect, as soon as the fog clears, and if we 
aren’t—well, all mortals must die some day.” 

_ surveyed her admiringly. “You really are not fright- 
ened ?” 


“No more frightened than you are, my friend. What’s the 
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sense of being frightened? Besides, as I tell you, I have a 
strong impression that we are not going to be drowned. Would 
the skipper bite my head off, I wonder, if I were to ask 
him what he thinks of our chances? I'll make the attempt, at 
any rate. Some privileges must be granted to the only woman 
on board.” 


CHarTerR XX VII. 
WIND AND WAVES. 


THanks to watertight compartments and the unflagging efforts of 
her crew, the Mercia was kept afloat, though with a heavy list to 
port, and the passengers were assured, upon the best authority, 
that she was in no immediate danger of foundering. Her 
machinery, however, was disabled; so that she lay at the mercy 
of the weather, which, fortunately, remained in a quiescent mood. 
By the time that darkness supervened all hope of re-establishing 
communication with the Barataria had been virtually abandoned, 
and Mrs. Van Rees proclaimed that she, for one, wanted her 
dinner. 

“We needn’t add famine to our other trials,” she sensibly 
remarked. 

Her sentiments received the prompt and enthusiastic support 
of her fellow-sufferers. They were loud in their praises of the 
plucky little lady who had not cared to avail herself of the 
privileges belonging to her sex and whose equanimity they could 
not choose but imitate. So dinner, which was served as usual, 
proved a cheerful and almost merry repast; although the great 
majority of those who sat down to it knew well enough that they 
. might from one moment to. another be past praying for. 

“Tf,” began somebody, “it should come on to blow in the 
night——” 

But he was instantly suppressed by Mrs. Van Rees. “ We 
don’t admit,” said she, “the possibility of its doing anything so 
spiteful, and we can’t allow croaking. I move that all persons 
who allude to the subject of shipwreck be liable to a fine of five- 
and-twenty dollars.” 

The motion was put and carried, Mrs. Van Rees having pre- 
viously been voted into the chair by acclamation. From that 
eminent position she issued her instructions, nothing loth, and 
had the satisfaction of seeing them readily obeyed. 

“It isn’t every day,” she remarked to Sam, “that one finds 
oneself drifting around on the ocean, the sole representative of 
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womanhood in a crowd of male derelicts, and if the situation has 
its drawbacks, that is all the more reason for asserting its pre- 
rogatives. You'll have to do as I say, all of you, or there will be 
trouble.” 

There was no trouble; nor was her authority impugned by 
those respectfully appreciative men—not even when she intimated 
that the time had come for them to turn in. Most of them, after 
retreating to their respective state-rooms, kept their clothes on 
and showed their wisdom by so doing; but no one remained on 
deck to worry the captain and the officers with unanswerable 
questions. 

All the night through carpenters and engineers were hard at 
work, and their incessant hammering would perhaps under any 
circumstances have rendered sleep difficult. Mrs. Van Rees, how- 
ever, slumbered peacefully, while the ship rolled with the long 
swell, and rose refreshed soon after dawn. She stole softly up the 
companion and beheld a grey, glassy, sailless sea. The fog had 
vanished, and so, alas! had the Barataria, no trace of her dis- 
coverable through the binoculars with which Mrs. Van Rees swept 
the horizon. 

“Well, I call this real mean of them!” that lady exclaimed. 
“Ts it permitted to poke a great hole with your beak in an un- 
offending stranger and then take to flight ?” 

“T shouldn’t wonder if she had poked a great hole in herself at 
the same time,” observed the second officer, to whom this appeal 
was addressed. “She may have gone down, you see; or then 
again she may have taken it for granted that we had gone down.” 

“A most unwarrantable assumption on her part; she ought to 
have known better than to think it of us! Talking of that, are 
we going down?” 

“I hope not,” the bearded, weatherbeaten little man answered, 
with a laugh. “We should be all right now if we could get our 
engines to work; but unfortunately we can’t—and the glass is 
dropping. A gale, you see, may spring up in a few hours’ time.” 

“ And then?” 

“Ah! Ican’t say. Let us hope that she may be patched up 
in time for us to keep her head to the sea under her own steam. 
Failing that, we must pray to be sighted by some powerful home- 
ward-bound steamship.” 

“So that we are in a rather ticklish predicament, I take it?” 

“TI don’t mind owning to you, Mrs. Van Rees, that we are. 
This is between ourselves, though, please; it isn’t everybody who 
can boast of your coolness and courage, and we had better not have 
a panic, if we can help it.” 
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Not even to Sam did Mrs. Van Rees betray the confidence which 
had been reposed in her; but this was of the less consequence, 
inasmuch as Sam knew more than she did about their common 
peril. 

“It’s a good job that Charlie and the others are safe,” he 
placidly remarked. 

“How like you to place Charlie first and the others afterwards! ” 
exclaimed Mrs. Van Rees, laughing. 

“T only wish I could place you with them!” Sam sighed. 

“Thanks very much, but, for anything that we know to the 
contrary, that might mean placing me at the bottom of the sea. 
All things considered, I prefer to be where I am. In all proba- 
bility some good seafaring Samaritan will see us and take charge 
of us.” 

“Oh, yes, very likely. But what makes you suggest that the 
Barataria may be at the bottom of the sea? Does the second 
officer think so? I saw you talking to him just now.” 

“Well, he thinks she must have damaged herself. But don’t 
be agitated: she has your brother on board, remember, and one 
can’t imagine that he was born to be drowned.” 

“T can’t quite account for the Barataria having disappeared,” 
muttered Sam uneasily; “it certainly does look as though she 
might have come to grief. I must ask the skipper what he 
thinks.” 

“You are amazing!” ejaculated Mrs. Van Rees. “TI do believe 
that you would cheerfully sacrifice the whole of this ship’s 
company, including yourself and your humble servant, for the 
sake of a very undeserving person! How disgracefully immoral 
it is of you!” 

But Sam, without lingering to defend himself, had hurried 
off to consult the captain, by whom he was not over-amiably 
received. “The skipper says,” he announced on his return, “ that 
he isn’t a good hand at solving puzzles, and that he doesn’t feel so 
much interest in what has become of the Barataria as in what is 
going to become of the Mercia. He likewise says that he suspects 
it is brewing up for dirty weather.” 

“Oh, he says so, does he? That is pleasant!” 

“Not too pleasant,’ Sam agreed; “ but we must keep a good 
heart and take things as they come. The chances, after all, are 
rather in our favour than against us.” 

As to that he had to change his opinion within a few hours. 
The wind, which had begun with discreet, fitful moanings, was 
now blowing half a gale: the sea was growing rapidly, formidably 
heavier; the Mercia was rolling, pitching and plunging after a 
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fashion which seemed to presage disaster, and her passengers were 
exchanging affrighted looks. By-and-by the captain assembled 
them and harangued them in a brisk little speech. He did not 
think—so he told them—that he should lose his ship, and he had 
encouraging reports from the chief engineer. There was every 
probability that the Mercia would soon be under control once 
more. At the same time, it was his duty to prepare those under 
his charge for the worst, and perhaps they might as well don the 
cork jackets which were provided for them. He concluded by 
exhorting them to cheer up and to take example by the one 
lady passenger, whose cool courage, he was sure, they must all 
admire. 

“Very flattering of him to say so,” Mrs. Van Rees remarked to 
Sam ; “but it doesn’t require abnormal courage to sit still when 
there is no possibility of running away. We had better stick to 
the ship, happen what may, don’t you think so? The notion of 
bobbing around in a cork jacket and ice-cold water until I die of 
exposure fails to attract me. Furthermore, I have a strong 
impression that we shall end by coming out of this clothed and 
dry.” 

Her fellow-passengers could not share that sanguine presenti- 
ment ; nor indeed was Mrs. Van Rees herself able to retain much 
faith in it when the wind increased to a whole gale and the 
Mercia groaned and quivered under the huge seas which swept 
her decks again and again. Nobody slept, or attempted to sleep, 
during that interminable, terrible night; scarcely anybody spoke, 
except Mrs. Van Rees, who, despite the violent motion, had 
screwed herself more or less securely into a corner of the saloon 
and was discoursing in rapid undertones with Sam. 

“Your talking like this,” the latter observed, after a time, 
“shows me that you have given up all hope of our lives being 
saved,” 

“Well, I’m not over and above hopeful now, it’s true; but 
even if I were sure that we should get through, I shouldn’t regret 
having owned to you that I am fond of that brother of yours.” 

“You owned to more than that, Mrs. Van Rees; you said that 
you loved him.” 

“Did I really? The things that one says in the jaws of death! 
But I won’t back out; there is such a delightful sense of irre- 
sponsibility in being situated as we are. Besides, you led me on 
by your own confessions, which demanded some sort of return. 
I wonder whether you would have married Miss Lucy, after all!” 

Sam shook his head. “Oh, no, I don’t think so. She has 


never had the slightest suspicion that I cared for her in that 
VOL. OXX. Z 
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way, and of course she has no feeling of that sort for me. But 
perhaps she wouldn’t have married Charlie; there’s no saying. 
She was in the act of telling me that she wished to be off her 
bargain when the Barataria ran us down. I wonder, if it comes 
to that, whether you would have married Charlie!” 

“You may regard it as positive that I should not. In this 
moment of supreme candour I may say that I am no such fool.” 

“Yet, if you love him——?” 

“Ah! that’s so different, isn’t it? I have been married once 
already, you see.” 

“ And didn’t you—er—like it?” Sam hazarded. 

“ Well, not inordinately ; not—between ourselves—to the extent 
of being eager to repeat the experience. But what might or might 
not have been signifies so little now! It’s a queer predicament, 
isn’t it?” 

“‘ What is a queer predicament ? ” 

“Why, this of yours and mine. We can tell one another just 
anything and everything that we choose, without dread of con- 
sequences. ‘To arrive at that pitch of boundless veracity one has 
to be on board a sinking ship in mid-ocean.” 

“We aren’t quite in a sinking condition yet, though,” Sam 
observed. 

“T prefer to think that we are; in that way one avoids dis- 
appointment. I wonder what it feels like to be drowned! Have 
you any idea ?” 

“Once, when I was a small boy, I was nearly drowned in the 
Thames,” answered Sam. ‘As far as I can remember, it felt like 
—well, it felt like being drowned. A sort of choking struggle 
which didn’t last long.” 

“ Really an almost enjoyable form of death, as forms of death go. 
Does my levity shock you?” 

* Not a bit,” answered Sam politely. 

“ Well, I’m free to confess that it amazes me. I can’t see why 
I am taking things so composedly, for I have always hated the 
idea of dying, and I doubt whether anybody can enjoy life more 
than I have done latterly. Is it a hitherto unsuspected fount of 
courage, do you suppose ?—or possibly sheer despair ? ” 

Sam opined that despair would be premature. “I still hope,” 
said he, “that we shall weather this gale and reach England 
somehow or other.” 

“So do I—if only because I am so curious to see how matters 
will end with your brother and Lucy.” 

“Oh, they'll marry,” Sam confidently declared. “That is, 
unless you interfere.” 
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“My dear man, what have I been doing from the outset but 
interfere ? and what result has my interference produced? You 
need not be afraid of me; I am anything but formidable. Added 
to which, there is quite a strong probability of my not being 
there. Like you, I hope, but, unlike you, I don’t expect, ever to 
set foot on the firm land again.” 

They kept up a long, desultory conversation, until one of them, 
overpowered by fatigue, announced that she was going to lie down 
and close her eyes. Sleep, she remarked, appeared to be out of 
the question, but rest was at least to be had, and she meant to 
have it. 

Sam presently stole up on deck, where a wild, whirling scene— 
visible by fits and starts when the moon pierced through ragged, 
_ hurrying clouds—met his gaze. The sea, running mountains 

high, threatened every instant to engulf the unmanageable ship, 
flinging her high, and then leaving her to rush down precipitous 
slopes of green water; the decks were awash, and -a furious, 
roaring wind took the fascinated watcher’s breath away. After a 
time, somebody in oil-skins and sea-boots hoarsely and peremptorily 
ordered him below; so he returned to the saloon and informed his 
anxious, questioning fellow-passengers that it was going to be 
all right. It was going, he now feared, to be all wrong; but 
there was nothing to be gained by saying so, nor was it worth 
while to converse with anybody except Mrs. Van Rees, who, 
notwithstanding her disclaimer, had sought and obtained deep 
slumber. Since, therefore, she was no longer available for con- 
versational purposes, Sam imitated her so far as to squeeze himself 
firmly into a corner. No farther than that could he follow her 
magnificent lead, for, although he had as much courage as most 
people, he felt, under the circumstances, very little inclination for 
sleep. He thought, too, that he had better be awake, with all his 
wits about him, when the catastrophe came. 

No catastrophe occurred. By daybreak the gale had perceptibly 
moderated, and soon afterwards the slow, intermittent vibration 
of the screw made all whom it concerned joyfully aware that the 
Mercia’s engines were working once more. 

“It isn’t much that they have been able to do,” one of the 
officers told Sam; “only a makeshift, which may break down at 
any moment. Still, it’s something, of course, to have got her 
under control again, and with ordinary luck we shall soon be over- 
taken by some homeward-bound liner.” 

In the course of the day they were so overtaken. The 
Lancashire, a large and powerful cattle-steamer, sighted them 
from afar, exchanged signals with them, approached within 
Z2 
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shouting distance, and ultimately, after some haggling, agreed 
to tow them to Liverpool. 

“They are a set of rascally thieves on board that vessel,” the 
captain grumbled to Mrs. Van Rees, who, with the rest of the 
passengers, had come up on deck, “ but I can’t refuse their terms, 
with all of you on my hands and conscience, and well they know 
it, confound ’em!” 

“So we are to be delivered from a watery grave after all,” 
Mrs. Van Rees remarked, when Sam presently approached her. 

“ Well—perhaps,” answered that cautious young man. “ We 
have a very long way to go, though, and the hawsers are as likely 
as not to part.” 

“Tf so, they can be replaced by fresh ones, 1 suppose; don’t be 
argumentative. By the way, I must ask you to forget, please, 
everything that I said to you last night, when we appeared to be 
hopelessly doomed.” 

“T’m afraid I can’t promise to do that,” Sam replied, “ but I'll 
promise never to repeat a word of it to anybody, if that will do.” 

“Upon your honour, never? Never, under any circumstances, 
to anybody ?” 

“Yes; upon my honour.” 

“ jhat will do, then, and I’m infinitely obliged to you. But 
this will be a lesson to me, The next time that I am involved 
in a maritime disaster, I shall take care.to remain as mute as 
a fish!” 


Cuarter XXVIII. 
AN AMENDED AGREEMENT. 


Ir was Lady Caroline who, after the female passengers of the 
Mercia had been safely transferred to the Barataria’s deck, was 
the first to raise a hue and cry for Mrs. Van Rees. That lady 
certainly was not on board, nor could anybody remember to have 
seen her since the collision. It had been taken for granted by 
those who had thought about her—including, of course, Charlie 
Strode—that she had made her escape in one of the boats, and a 
dismayed, contrite man Charlie was when he realised that his own 
escape had been effected at the expense of hers. He chose to put 
things in that way—which, as his mother pointed out to him, 
was quite ridiculous and very unfair to himself. He was assured, 
into the bargain, that there was nothing to make a fuss about, 
and that Mrs. Van Rees, together with her remaining fellow- 
passengers, would undoubtedly be rescued by one or other of the 
boats which were being despatched for that purpose. 
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But the boats returned—some soon, some after a long period 
of suspense—with the sad tidings that no sign of the Mercia had 
been discovered. In that thick weather, and with night falling 
fast, further search had necessarily to be abandoned; but the 
captain of the Barataria, whose own vessel had sustained some 
damage, announced that he would stand by while hasty repairs 
were being carried out, and added that, unless the Mercia had 
foundered, she would for certaia be visible in the morning. 

She was, however, unhappily invisible when the day broke upon 
a vast expanse of grey, slowly-heaving water; so there was 
nothing more to be done. The luckless vessel must have gone down 
with all hands; no other explanation of her disappearance could 
be imagined, since it was known that her engines were disabled. 
The Barataria, therefore, resumed her voyage to New York, 
despite the lamentations of Lady Caroline and others. It was a 
melancholy voyage, for amongst the rescued there was scarcely 
one who had not lost a husband, a father or a son; but of those 
sorrowful folks the most dejected and inconsolable was, perhaps, 
Charlie Strode. 

“T shall never,” he told Lucy, “be able to hold up my head 
again—never! That I should have bolted from danger, abandon- 
ing a woman to her fate—oh, it’s monstrous and unpardonable, 
say what you will!” 

Lucy had not said much: there was so little to be said! She 
did not wish Charlie to make himself miserable, and she had 
accordingly offered him such comfort as she could, protesting 
against the notion that he could be held in any way accountable 
for what had happened; but she was rather cold and formal, the 
young man thought. Her sympathy was obviously not with him, 
and it might very well be that in her heart she set him down as 
@ coward, 

She was not so perverse and unjust as that; her coldness (but 
she really did not mean to be cold) was due to other causes. 
These, however, she was not invited to specify, nor was the 
occasion an appropriate one for renouncing what she had almost 
determined to renounce. For the moment she could think of 
nothing save that Sam—her kindly, devoted, well-beloved Sam— 
was dead. Like Lycidas, he had not left his peer—assuredly not 
in the person of his elder brother—and now that she would never 
see him again, she began to understand how indispensable he had 
been to her. With Charlie she had well-nigh determined to 
dispense, although poor Mrs. Van Rees’s demise gave her pause. 
He wanted money—she was sure he did—so badly, and it would 
seem so base to jilt him at the eleventh hour! 
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The outskirts of the gale which had all but proved fatal to the 
Mercia caught the Barataria also, and afforded a respite to the 
consciences of sea-sick persons. Cogent, if humiliating, reasons 
prevented Lucy from exchanging further words with her betrothed 
until the smooth waters of New York Bay had been reached ; and 
then she perceived that she must wait awhile in order to secure 
his undivided attention. Long before the Barataria arrived at 
the company’s wharf, signs of her having been in collision were 
detected from the shore, and a swarm of newspaper reporters, 
note-book and pencil in hand, scrambled on board, eagerly 
demanding to be told all about it. Charlie was at once subjected 
to a course of searching interrogation, from which he did not 
emerge with spotless credit; Lucy herself was clutched and 
questioned; only Lady Caroline, whose bereavement commanded 
some measure of respect, was let off. 

“Not that they really wish to spare me,” the old lady un- 
gratefully remarked. “They have got the information that they 
require, and they can afford to assume a certain false air of deli- 
cacy by leaving me unmolested, that’s all.” 

Charlie, miserable and exasperated, was for embarking at once 
upon the next outward-bound steamer; but his mother pointed 
out the total impossibility of adopting such a course. People 
must clothe themselves, just as they must eat, happen what may, 
and she was literally reduced to the garments in which she stood 
up, while Lucy was in no better case. So that concession had to 
be granted, and at the end of a week our friends, having pur- 
chased their necessaries, made a second start for England; thus, 
as luck would have it, just missing a telegram which announced 
the safe arrival of the Mercia in home waters. 

That week in New York was one of unalleviated wretchedness 
for Charlie. Not only was he accosted at every other moment by 
total strangers, who wished to hear all about the disaster from 
the lips of a survivor ; but most of his interrogators seemed sur- 
prised, and some frankly proclaimed themselves so, that he should 
be where he was, safe and sound, while a lady had been left to 
perish. No rejoinder could be made to such censures. He at- 
tempted none, and wished himself dead a hundred times every 
day. 

“Oh, but you must not look at things in that morbid way,” 
Lucy remonstrated. “Of course, no sane person would ever 
imagine for one moment that you intentionally forsook any 
woman—least of all that woman—when you were pushed into 
our boat.” 


“Then all that I can say is that there must be an ab- 
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normal prevalence of insanity in this city,” returned Charlie 
gloomily. ‘“ Even you yourself, perhaps ?—but I won’t press that 
int.” 

me You can’t, surely, mean to accuse me of misjudging you! 
Why—how could 1? Didn’t I see you hustled over the side 
against your will? and didn’t I hear the captain or somebody 
call out that your mother and I were the two last women on 
board ?” 

“Oh yes; you happened to know that I acted in ignorance ; 
but, for all that, you think that I ought not to have been ignorant. 
You think—and I quite agree with you—that it was my duty to 
make sure.” 

“No,” answered the girl, rather slowly, “that isn’t what I 
think.” 

“Then may I make so bold as to ask what you do think of me? 
Because nothing can be more evident than that your opinion of 
me has altered.” 

“Ah! but not on that account.” 

“ You admit the alteration, then?” 

“ Well—in return for a similar admission from you.” 

“But I admit nothing !” 

“Hitherto you haven’t admitted anything in words, I grant 
you. Don’t you think that the time has come now for you to 
make a verbal admission ? ” 

“Of what?” 

“Oh, only of the truth—which, whether you admit it or not, 
stares everybody in the face.” 

It did not, perhaps, stare Lady Caroline in the face, or, if it 
did, she preferred to meet it with closed eyelids. Her entrance 
at this juncture cut the above colloquy short, and no immediate 
renewal thereof ensued. 

Now that poor, dear Sam was dead and gone, his mother began 
to appreciate him and to grieve over her loss. “He was the best 
of us—ever so much the best!” she told Lucy, who did not con- 
tradict her. ‘And so devoted, heart and soul, to you!” the old 
lady went on. 

“Yes, I suppose he was—in a way. Not half as devoted as he 
was to Charlie, though.” 

“Far more so, on the contrary. You can’t have helped knowing 
that he was! Not that it matters now.” 

“T didn’t know it,” Lucy rather sorrowfully said. 

“Tt would have made no difference if you had. Neverthe- 
less, when one thinks of what he was and of what. Charlie 
a 
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“Of what Charlie is?” 

“Oh, he’s a dear; but he isn’t, you see, exactly ——” 

“There are several things that he isn’t,’ Lucy pensively re- 
marked. “That's what complicates matters.” 

“ But not now,” Lady Caroline sighed; “this catastrophe has 
simplified everything.” 

Possibly, in the sense which Lady Caroline appeared to suggest, 
it had; yet there remained sundry problems, hard of solution, 
and with these Lucy must needs cope, if she could. It was on a 
still, cool, starry night, when the steamer was some thirty hours 
out from New York, that Lady Caroline thus delivered herself, 
and immediately after leaving her Lucy started in search of 
Charlie, whom she soon found, pacing to and fro on the level 
deck, with a cigar between his lips) He made some foolish 
remark about the weather, of which she took no notice, and 
then— 

“Shall we begin again where we left off?” she asked. 

“Certainly, if you wish it. But where did we leave off? I’m 
afraid I can’t remember.” 

“My memory must be a better one than yours, I suppose, for I 
perfectly recollect the point at which we were interrupted. We 
were mutually accusing one another of having changed, and it 
was your turn, I believe, to speak.” 

“Was it? Well, I'll waive that privilege, if you'll allow me.” 

“ But I’m afraid I can’t allow you,” the girl answered. “ What 
you were going to say was rather important—much too important 
to be lost.” 

“ Really I don’t quite see how it could have been. What makes 
you imagine that it was?” 

“Oh, it was bound to be! I asked you—surely you haven't 
forgotten that !—to let me hear the whole truth, and I have been 
waiting to hear it ever since.” 


“The whole truth! Do you suppose that anybody ever tells 
that ?” 


“TI daresay nobody ever does; but all I wanted was the truth 
about one special person.” 

Charlie, with an impatient sigh, flung the remainder of his 
cigar into the sea. “A person whom it would be superfluous to 
name, I presume? Very well, I'll be truthful, since you insist 
upon it. I did love her, and she was aware that I did: but she 
never reciprocated—oh no! not the least little bit. That's all 
that there is to be said about her and me. Does it matter now?” 

“ Well, yes; it matters a good deal to me. I am afraid I can’t, 
after this, let our engagement go on.” 
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“You have every right to break it off,” the young man conceded. 
“And,” he added, after a pause, “ you have every wish to do so 
into the bargain.” 

“Do you yourself wish it to hold good, Charlie?” 

“ Yes, for certain reasons, I do.” 

“ Pecuniary reasons, perhaps ?” 

“They count—I can’t help their counting. Nevertheless, they 
don’t stand quite alone. I am not, if you will believe me, a 
fortune-hunter pure and simple. And—Mrs. Van Rees is dead, 
alas |” 


“ After all,” Lucy objected, “ we don’t know for certain that 
she is.” 

Charlie shook his head mournfully. “We shall never see her 
again ; nor poor, dear old Sam either. What in the world will 
become of me without old Sam to back me up and see me through, 
I can’t so much as conjecture. But that’s neither here nor there. 
What I was going to say was that you can’t, I am sure, be jealous 
of the dead.” 

“T am afraid I can,” answered Lucy. “That is, I could, if 
I were jealous at all; but I’m not. I have quite done with 
jealousy.” 

“In other words, you have quite ceased to care for me.” 

“In one sense, yes; I won’t deny that I have. But in another 
sense, I care for you as much as I ever did, and I hate the idea of 
disappointing you and Aunt Caroline now that I have become 
independent. I have accepted so much—and I have repaid 
nothing!” 


“You have accepted me, it is true. Your doing so was a form 
of repayment, it seems.” 

“No, not at the time. My marrying you now might be 
described in that way perhaps. Supposing, I mean, that you 


still wish to marry me, as you say that, for some reasons, 
you do.” 


“Oh, that’s absurd! ” 


“Not necessarily, is it? I said just now that I couldn’t let 
our engagement go on; but I may have spoken rather too hastily. 
We should start, you see, with a clear mutual understanding, and 
it isn’t as if we had no affection for one another.” 

“Ah! but isn’t it just because we have some affection for one 
another that we ought not to marry? You would begin to have 
regrets at once, I suspect, and I should never get rid of the feeling 
that I had spoilt your life for you. The whole business, unfortu- 


nately, is such a sordid one—so far as my share in it is concerned, 
at least.” 
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“T don’t feel like that about it: circumstances have made it 
possible for you to marry me, but it would have been impossible 
for you to marry a pauper. As for spoiling my life, you certainly 
won't.” 

“How can you tell? You will be liable at any moment to 
meet somebody with whom you will fall in love.” 

“ There is that risk, of course—for both of us.” 

“ Not for me, until the sea gives up its dead.” 

“Nor for me, I think,” said the girl, gravely, after a short 
silence. She went on presently: “I had every intention of 
breaking with you to-night; but I can’t, somehow, bring myself 
to it. Iam satisfied, if you are.” 

Without being precisely satisfied, Charlie was not desirous of 
dismissal, The rather feeble resistance which he considered him- 
self bound, for Lucy’s sake, to raise, was soon overcome, and a 
fresh contract of alliance was concluded. 

“ Only there is one stipulation which I must make,” said Lucy, 
before they parted for the night. “The Mercia may not have 
foundered, or her passengers may have been rescued. In that 
case, our engagement must be at an end.” 

“Well—if you wish. But that would make no difference. 
Alive or dead, Mrs. Van Rees is absolutely lost to me.” 

“Tt may be so, although I doubt it. But I adhere to my con- 
dition all the same. Some day, perhaps, you will know why.” 


(To be concluded.) 
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Counsellor O'Connell. 


DantEL O’ConNELL, supreme as an agitator, masterly as a lawyer, 
mighty as an orator, was asked by a man of his native County of 
Kerry to obtain him a position in the police. O’Connell replied 
that he was powerless to do so, as he had no influence whatever 
in Government quarters. “Shure ’tis yer honner that cud aisly 
do it,” rejoined the applicant. “Troth, if I happened to kill some 
bla’guard of a prosecuthor of the people, like a tithe proctor or a 
landlord, ’tis you that cud save me from the gallows, let alone get 
me into the police.” 

The trust which the people of Ireland had in O’Connell, not 
alone as a demagogue, but as an advocate, was indeed profound. 
The first exclamation of an Irishman, seriously in the grip of the 
law, to his attorney was, “ Get me Counsellor O’Connell ; he’s the 
only man that can save me.” O'Connell went circuit for thirty 
years—from 1798, the year he was called to the Bar, to 1828, the 
year he was elected member for Clare—an election which com- 
pelled the opening of the door of Parliament to Roman Catholics. 
His success at the Bar was phenomenal. For nigh a quarter of a 
century he had the largest practice and the greatest reputation of 
any Irish advocate; and this, too, at a time when the Bar of 
Ireland was noted for its many splendid forensic orators and law- 
yers of profound legal acumen. His income grew by leaps and 
bounds. His earnings in 1800, his second year at the Bar, were, 
according to his fee-book, £420 17s. 6d. Nine years after, his 
income was £2,736 16s. 6d. In 1814 he earned £3,808 7s. A 
few years later his income reached £8,000 a year, an enormous 
sum in a poor country like Ireland, and at this figure it stood, 
though for years he gave a large share of his time to politics 
until he relinquished his legal career in 1828. 

For it must be remembered that at this period O’Connell was 
not only the most powerful Catholic advocate at the Bar, but the 
most popular Catholic champion in the arena of politics. He was 
the leader of the movement for the removal of the civil and 
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religious disabilities which, until 1829, excluded Catholics from 
Parliament and the Bench. The amazing success with which he 
filled this double réle of agitator and advocate made him the 
most conspicuous personage in Ireland. His name was ever in 
men’s mouths, One day the country was ringing with the 
glowing eloquence and the fearlessness of a political speech 
delivered by O’Connell at a Catholic meeting in Dublin; the 
next, he was heard of at Cork or Limerick Assizes, conducting— 
in a celebrated criminal trial or Government prosecution upon 
which the eyes of the people were fixed—a keen, searching, 
relentless cross-examination of a hostile witness ; heaping virulent 
abuse on an opposing counsel, brow-beating the presiding judge ; 
or wheedling—often by unworthy subterfuges—a favourable 
verdict out of the jury in what seemed a hopeless case. He 
was thus, in the Law Courts, the friend, the protector of the 
people; and largely on that account the people followed him 
in the Catholic Emancipation movement with a blind devotion, 
rendering him homage such as a sovereign hardly ever received. 
But, it may be asked, was O’Connell really a great lawyer? 
At a drawing-room party in London in 1830, the talk turned 
on lawyers and politicians, when O’Connell was contemptuously 
described as “a broguing Irish fellow.” Sir Robert Peel, who 
had reason to know O’Connell well, both as a politician and a 
lawyer, was asked his opinion by Lord Westmoreland. “If 1 
wanted an efficient and eloquent advocate,” he replied, “ I would 
readily give up all those of whom we have been speaking provided 
I had on my side this same ‘ broguing Irish fellow.’” In truth, a 
large portion of O’Connell’s immense legal business came from his 
political opponents. He was an execrable politician in their 
opinion, but a keen, sound, verdict-compelling lawyer. Hedges 
Eyre, a well-known Cork attorney, and an Orangeman, who fought 
many a political battle with O’Connell, always took care, never- 
theless, to engage O’Connell as counsel in all his important law 
suits. One day in Court he was bitterly reproached by a client 
for retaining the services of the great arch-Papist advocate. 
Just then the judge seemed inclined to yield to the view of the 
counsel at the other side, and non-suit Eyre’s client, when 
O’Connell, jumping up, protested against the non-suit as a grave 
wrong. The judge was stubborn. “Well, hear me, at all events,” 
said O’Connell. “No, I will not hear you,” replied the judge. 
“T have already heard the leading counsel.” “But I am con- 
ducting counsel,” rejoined O’Connell, “and more intimately aware 
of the details of the case than my brethren. I entreat, therefore, 
you will hear me.” The judge consented with a bad grace; but 
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O'Connell at the end of his speech had convinced him of the in- 
justice of non-suiting his client. “Now,” said Eyre to the client, 
“now do you see why I give your money to that Papist rascal?” 
The same qualities that made O’Connell leader of the people 
made him the leader of the Bar. His weapons as a lawyer and 
as a politician were his brain and his tongue. His intellect was 
massive, fertile, subtle, astute. In the early years of his career 
he was pre-eminently the prisoner’s counsel, and he was always 
greatest perhaps as a criminal advocate; but if by temperament 
he was bold, rollicking and emotional, he had strength of mind and 
a complete control of himself, a capacity for taking pains, and by 
hard study he had obtained a thorough mastery of the intricacies 
of the law in all its branches. He therefore soon became just as 
distinguished as a nisi prius lawyer as a criminal advocate. In 
intricate cases relating to disputed properties and wills, he would 
exhaustively read up the law books, carefully examine the 
statutes, and argue as coldly, as astutely and be just as dull as 
any other lawyer. But as an advocate he was pre-eminent in his 
command of the greatest variety, the widest range of impassioned, 
appealing, persuasive eloquence. Not that he was an artist in 
oratory. “He regarded his facility of speech as an instrument 
and not as an end,” said a great lawyer who knew O’Connell well 
—Thomas O’Hagan, the first Catholic Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
—“and he had little pride in it save as the means it gave him 
of working out his purpose.” “Ah,” he once said himself, “a 
speech is a fine thing, but the verdict is the great thing.” He 
never gave rein to his tongue at the cost of his clients. No care 
whatever was bestowed on the preparation of his addresses to 
judges or juries. He trusted as a rule to the inspiration of the 
moment. The appropriate word or the artistic rounding of a 
sentence did not trouble him. His language was simple, un- 
adorned, but copious, vigorous and expressive. He had humour 
and pathos, invective and argument. He was fierce in denuncia- 
tion, pouring forth epithets, cutting, irritating, stinging, from 
a seemingly inexhaustible source; he was quick-witted and 
astonishingly ready in repartee. He possessed a complete 
knowledge of the intricate character of his countrymen, which 
was one of the secrets of his marvellous powers as a cross- 
examiner. The advantages of an attractive and impressive 
appearance were also his. His figure was tall, massive, well- 
proportioned. He had blue eyes, soft and clear; features, mobile, 
pleasing, good humoured, and yet expressive of keen intelligence 
and iron will, a beguiling smile and an expansive manner, and a 
voice almost unequalled ingmelody and compass. By this rare 
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combination of mental and physical endowments, O’Connell was 
enabled, in the Irish Law Courts, as at Irish political meetings, 
to sweep across the human heart-strings with marvellous facility 
and a sure response, 

He had, too, a splendid constitution, which enabled him to 
cope with his immense legal business, and at the same time make 
countless political speeches and attend to all the details of a popular 
agitation at its headquarters in Dublin. From Ennis in 1812, 
when he was attending the assizes, he wrote to his wife in Dublin, 
“TI was concerned in every record, not left out of one, and I was 
the only counsel so circumstanced.” The next year he wrote from 
Limerick, “The business has become excessive upon this circuit ; 
mine is increasing almost beyond endurance, but I never was in 


such good health.” As a rule, he passed the whole day in court 
without refreshment. 


“My dearest love,” wrote his wife to him in Cork in 1817, “I wish to 
God you could contrive to get out of Court for a quarter of an hour 
during the middle of the day to take a bowl of soup or a snack of some 
kind. Surely, though you may not be able to spare time to go toa tavern, 
could not James get anything you wish for from the Bar Mess or at your 
lodgings, which is merely a step from the Court House? Do, my heart, 
try to accomplish this, for really I am quite unhappy to have you fasting 
from an early hour in the morning until nine or ten at night. I wish I 
was with you to make you take care of yourself. I am quite sure there 
is not another barrister on your circuit would go through half the fatigue 
you do without taking necessary nourishment.” 


Yet, despite his immense success as a lawyer, O’Connell was, as 
a Catholic, excluded from the Inner Bar. He could not be ap- 
pointed a King’s Counsel without taking an oath declaring that 
the most sacred ceremonies of his religion were idolatrous and 
blasphemous. A patent of precedency might have been conferred 
upon him by the Crown giving him rank in Court after the law 
officers—the Attorney General and the Solicitor General; but 
though the distinction was his by right of pre-eminence at the 
Bar and though it was desired by him, it was denied because of his 
efforts to emancipate his Catholic fellow-countrymen. 

Richard Lalor Sheil, O’Connell’s first lieutenant in the agitation 
for Catholic Emancipation, contributed an interesting article on 
O'Connell to the New Monthly Magazine (London) in 1823. He 
there pictures the popular advocate in the famous hall of the 
Four Courts, Dublin, a spacious circular assembly room into which 
all the Courts open :— 


“There you will be sure to see him, bis countenance braced up and 
glistening with health and spirits—with a huge plethoric bag, which his 
robust arms can scarcely sustain, clasped with paternal fondness to his 
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breast—and environed by a living palisade of clients and attorneys, with 
outstretched necks, and mouths and ears agape to catch up any chance 
opinion that may be coaxed out of him in a colloquial way, or listening to 
what the client relishes still better (for in no event can they be slided into 
a bill of costs) the Counsellor’s bursts of jovial and familiar humour, or, 
when he touches on a sadder strain, his prophetic assurance that the hour 
of Ireland’s redemption is at hand. You perceive at once that you have 
lighted upon a great popular advocate, and if you take the trouble to 
follow his movements for a couple of hours through the several Courts, 
you will not fail to discover the qualities that have made him so—his legal 
competency, his business-like habits, his sanguine temperament which 
renders him not merely the advocate but the partisan of his client, his 
acuteness, his fluency of thought and language, his unconquerable good 
humour, and, above all, his versatility.” 


In the same article Sheil thus humorously describes how 


the patriot and the lawyer were blended in the personality of 
O'Connell :— 


“See him in the streets, and you perceive at once that he is a man who 
has sworn that his country’s wrongs shall be avenged. A Dublin jury (if 
judiciously selected) would find his very gait and gestures to be high 
treason by construction, so explicitly do they enforce the National senti- 
ment of ‘Ireland her own, or the world in a blaze.’ As he marches to 
Court, he shoulders his umbrella as if it were a pike. He flings out one 
factious foot before the other, as if he had already burst his bonds, and 
was kicking the Protestant Ascendency before him, while ever and anon 
a democratic, broad-shouldered roll of the upper man is manifestly an 
indignant effort to shuffle off ‘the oppression of seven hundred years.’ 
This intensely national sensibility is the prevailing peculiarity in 
O’Connell’s character. For it is not only when abroad and in the popular 
gaze that Irish affairs seem to press on his heart; the same Erin-go-bragh 
feeling follows him into the most technical details of his forensic occupa- 
tions. Give him the most dry and abstract position of law to support— 
the most remote that imagination can conceive from the violation of the 
Articles of Limerick, or the rape of the Irish Parliament—and ten to one 
he will contrive to interweave a patriotic episode upon those examples of 
British domination. The people are never absent from his thoughts. He 
tosses up a bill of exceptions to a judge’s charge in the name of Ireland, 
and pockets a special retainer with the air of a man who dotes upon his 
country. There is, perhaps, some share of exaggeration in all this, but 
much less, I do believe, than is generally suspected ; and I apprehend that 
he would scarcely pass for a patriot without it, for, in fact, he has been 
so successful, and looks so contented, and his elastic, unbroken spirits are 
so disposed to bound and frisk for very joy—in a word, he has naturally 
so bad a face for a grievance that his political sincerity might appear 
equivocal, were there not some clouds of patriotic grief or indignation to 
temper the sunshine that is for ever bursting through them.” 


Sheil goes on to describe the manner in which O’Connell passed 
his time after his arduous and laborious day at the Four Courts :— 


“ By the hour of three, when the judges usually rise, you will have seen 
him go through a quantity of business, the preparation for and perfor- 
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mance of which would be sufficient to wear down an ordinary constitution, 
and you naturally suppose that the remaining portion of the day must of 
necessity be devoted to recreation or repose. But here again you will be 
mistaken. For should you feel disposed, as you return from the Courts, 
to drop into any of the public meetings that are almost daily held—for 
some purpose or to no purpose—in Dublin, to a certainty you will find the 
Counsellor there before you, the presiding spirit of the scene, riding in 
the whirlwind and directing the storm of popular debate with a strength 
of lungs and a redundancy of animation as if he had that moment started 
fresh for the labours of the day. There he remains until by dint of 
strength or dexterity he has carried every point, and from thence, if you 
would see him in the close of the day’s eventful history, you will, in all 
likelihood, have to follow him to a public dinner, from which, after having 
acted a conspicuous part in the turbulent festivity of the evening, and 
thrown off half a dozen speeches in praise of Ireland, he retires at a late 
hour to repair the wear and tear of the day by a short interval of repose, 
and is sure to be found, before dawn-break next morning, at his solitary 
post, recommencing the routine of his restless existence.” 


At the time of which I write, the etiquette of the English Bar 
prohibited a barrister from sharing a post-chaise with an attorney. 
The rule was founded upon the principle that it was infra dig. for 
the receiver of briefs to be on terms of familiarity with those who 
had briefs to give. No such custom existed in Ireland. In the 
early years of O’Connell’s career, at the opening of the nineteenth 


century, when the roads were bad and were infested with robbers, 
the members of each circuit travelled on horseback from town to 
town, and for safety and pleasure kept together on the road, 
followed by their servants, also mounted, carrying bags with the 
clothing, briefs and law books of their masters. This mode of 
travelling was relinquished as stage-coaches became general and 
an efficient police was established, but O’Connell, adopting the 
English custom, always went circuit in his own post-chaise. 

A graphic picture of O’Connell travelling on circuit was pub- 
lished in the New Monthly Magazine of March, 1829. The article 
appeared anonymously, but was written by Mr. W. H. Curran, 
son of the famous Irish advocate and judge, John Philpot Curran. 
The writer states he was seated at the window of a village inn in 
the county of Wicklow, when he beheld a chariot-and-four coming 
towards him, enveloped in a complete cloud of dust, the panting 
horses of which were urged on with tremendous rapidity. The 


cosch pulled up sharply at the inn door, and the occupant threw 
himself hurriedly out. 


“ Bring out four horses instantly,” was the command he uttered in the 
loud voice of haste and authority. ... He was dressed in an olive-brown 
surtout, black trovsers and black waistcoat. His cravat was carelessly 
tied, and the knot almost undone from the heat of the day, and as he 
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stood with his hand across his bosom, and his eyes bent on the ground, 
he was the very picture of ‘a public character,’ hurrying away on some 
important matter which required all his powers of personal exertion and 
mental energy. Often as I have seen him since, I have never beheld him 
in so striking or pictorial an attitude. ‘Quick with the horses!’ was his 
hurried ejaculation as he recovered himseif from his reverie, and flung 
himself into his carriage. The whip was cracked, and away went the 
chariot with the same cloud of dust and the same tremendous pace. I did 
not see him pay any money. He did not enter theinn. He called for no 
refreshment, nor did he utter a word to any person around him. He 
seemed to be obeyed by instinct.” 


In those days, before the Prisoners’ Counsel Act (6 & 7 
William IV.)—passed, of course, after O’Connell had ceased to 
practise—the advocates of a prisoner were not allowed the right, 
which the Crown Counsel possessed, of addressing the jury. But 
O'Connell, with characteristic adroitness and audacity, overcame 
that difficulty. He had the knack of insinuating half-a-dozen 
speeches to the jury in the course of a case. He would put an 
illegal question to a witness. The command “ Don’t answer that” 
would fall as a matter of course from the Crown prosecutor. 
Then O’Connell would proceed to argue with the judge on the 
relevancy of the question. “You see, my lord,” he would say, 
“the reason why I put the question is because if the witness 
answers it in the affirmative it would then be manifestly im- 
possible that the prisoner could have been present at the murder ; 
whereas, on the other hand, if the answer were in the negative 
then the credibility of the whole case for the Crown would be 
infringed by that very answer ; so then in any event, my lord, the 
jury would be obliged to acquit my client.” In this way, when the 
occasion required it, he could confuse a jury by rhetorical distor- 
tion of fact and inversions of logic. Another forensic trick of his 
was to derisively expose the real, or assumed, legal ignorance of 
the counsel opposed to him. ‘Good God, my lord!” he would 
exclaim, interrupting the address to the jury, “did anyone ever 
hear a Crown lawyer propound such monstrous law.” He was 
also a consummate actor. He could adapt himself with marvellous 
versatility to every situation and every audience. Often by a 
look or a gesture he would convey more to a jury than the Crown 
Counsel could effect in one hour’s speech. A quizzical glance or a 
wink at the jury, a scornful look or shake of his head at the 
opposing counsel, a defiant stare at the judge, an affectation of 
unconcern to hide his anxiety in a critical case, or pretending to 
be in a rage, a vigorous thump on the bench before him, or a 
quick explosion of passion or sarcasm, which the judge was power- 


less to stop, often constituted an irresistible appeal to the ignorance, 
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the emotions or the prejudices of the twelve men who had the 
decision of the issue. He had also remarkable powers of mimicry, 
and he could talk to the witnesses in their own rustic patois or 
vernacular. Thus in the searching cross-examination and the 
dexterous handling of hostile witnesses, he was always entertaining 
and illuminating, and often convincing. 

Some of the tricks and subterfuges to which O’Connell resorted 
in order to confound witnesses would hardly commend themselves 
to our age. At the Clare Assizes, held in Ennis, two brothers 
named Hourigan were indicted for setting fire to a police barrack. 
The strongest point against the prisoners was that, on being 
arrested, their clothes were found smeared with pitch, the sub- 
stance with the aid of which the building had been ignited. 
O’Connell had a skillet, or small pot, containing pitch secretly 
placed near the witness chair and covered with his broad-brimmed 
hat, so as to effectually conceal it. The principal witness for the 
prosecution was the police inspector. He said he had arrived on 
the scene during the fire, and the strong smell of pitch which 
prevailed naturally suggested to him how the crime had been 
committed. “ You know the smell of pitch, then ? ” said O’Connell, 
opening his cross-examination. ‘I do well,” replied the witness. 
“You seem to be a man able to smell pitch anywhere,” said 
O'Connell in bantering tones. “ Undoubtedly, I’d smell it any- 
where,” answered the witness confidently. “Even here, in this 
Court, if it were here?” ‘Undoubtedly I would.” “And do you 
swear you do not get « smell of pitch here?” asked O'Connell. 
“Tf it were here I should smell it,” said the witness. ‘ Now,” 
cried O'Connell, in his loudest and most scornful voice, “ you 
may go down, you perjured rascal!” And, lifting his hat from the 
table, he displayed to the astonished spectators the pot of pitch 
right under the nose of the witness. The trick succeeded. A 
verdict of “not guilty” was returned by the jury. / 

The manner in which he flattered judge and jury, when he saw 
that this was the right course to pursue in the interest of his 
client, is illustrated by his tactics in an important property case, 
Blackwood v. Blackwood, to set aside a deed made by John Black- 
wood on the ground that he was insane, which was heard before 
Judge Moore in Downpatrick. Edward Pennefather (afterwards 
Chief Justice), who was leader against O’Connell, read from a law 
book a passage telling directly for his clients; but O’Connell, 
who had a copy of the same book in his hand, found lower down 
on the page a qualification of the legal dictum which destroyed 
its bearing on the question at issue. “Judge Moore,” said 
Q’Connell, telling the story, “a poor man who never knew any 
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law, happened to stumble on the right view of the law in this 
case.” O'Connell in his reply spoke at great length, and without 
formally contradicting Pennefather, assumed him to be wrong. 
The judge, at last, interrupting him, said, “‘ But Mr. Pennefather 
says the law is different.” ‘Yes, my lord,” said O’Connell, “ he 
had the presumption to contradict your lordship on a point of 
law; your lordship is right, as you always are, when there is a 
point of law.” He then read the passage for the judge. “His 
lordship looked,” said O’Connell, “as proud as a man who had 
received a crown of gold.” One of the hallucinations of the 
gentleman who made the deed was that he was Napoleon Buona- 
parte, referring to which O’Connell said, “Oh, gentlemen of the 
jury, it is profanation to compare the name of John Blackwood 
with that mighty spirit which, even in a bad cause, awed all 
Europe; at whose nod the sceptres fell from the hands of kings 
and nations trembled; which, by the power and the splendour 
of its genius, arose above the gaze of an admiring world, until, 
dizzied by its own lofty soarings, it fell upon a barren rock, 
and expired in the blaze of its own magnificent creation.” As 
O'Connell proceeded with his speech, he kept an eye on the jury 
box, and his intuition enabled him to see that after some time he 
had eleven of the jury with him. “There was one dark-looking 
little Orangeman,” said he, “sitting unmoved, silent and glum- 
looking. I knew he was against me. I talked at that fellow 
half-an-hour ; at last I stirred him; he rose in his place, moved 
a little, and sat down again. His aspect was changed—lI saw I 
had him.” So he had; he got a verdict. 

At Cork, a journalist named John Boyle published a periodical 
called The Freeholder. It was remarkable for its satirical attacks 
upon the members of the corporation ; but the articles were so 
guardedly written that it was not possible for the aggrieved city 
fathers to take legal action for their suppression. Boyle, however, 
unexpectedly fell into their toils for another matter. As the 
audience were leaving the theatre one night, there was a crush; 
the High Sheriff had a rib broken, and Boyle, who was the 
immediate cause of the mishap, was prosecuted for assault. It 
was presumed that the jury, who sympathised with the corpora- 


tion and hated Boyle, would convict upon the evidence. O’Connell, 
addressing them, said :— 


“Gentlemen of the jury, I call no witness. As I have received a brief 
and its accompaniment, a fee, I must address you. I am not in the vein 
for making a speech, so, gentlemen, I shall tell you a story instead. Some 
years ago, while attending the Clonmel Assizes, I witnessed a trial which 
T shall never forget. A wretched man was charged with the murder of 
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his neighbour. It seemed that an ancient feud had existed between them. 
They met at a fair and exchanged blows; again that evening they met at 
a low pot-house, and the bodily interference of friends alone prevented a 
fight between them. The prisoner was also heard to vow vengeance 
against his rival. The wretched victim left the house, followed soon after 
by the prisoner, and was found the next day on the road murdered, his 
face so beaten in by a stone that he could only be identified by his dress. 
The evidence was running strong against the prisoner. In fact it was 
the strongest case of circumstantial evidence I have ever met with. Asa 
matter of form—for of his guilt there was no doubt—the prisoner was 
called on for his defence. He called, to the amazement of the whole 
Court, he called—the murdered man! And the murdered man came 
forward! It turned out that another man had been murdered; that the 
identification by dress was vague, for the peasantry of Tipperary wear the 
same description of clothes, that the presumed victim had got a hint he 
was about to be arrested under the Whiteboy Act; had fied and had only 
returned that morning, with a noble and an Irish feeling of justice, when 
he found that his ancient enemy was in jeopardy on his account. The case 
was clear; the prisoner was innocent. The judge told the jury it was 
unnecessary to charge them. Yet they requested permission to retire. 
They returned to Court in about two hours, when the foreman, with a 
long face, handed in a verdict of guilty! Everyone was astonished. 
‘Good God!’ cried the judge, ‘of what is he guilty? Not of murder, 
surely P’ ‘No, my lord,’ replied the foreman, ‘but if he didn’t murder 
the man, shure he stole me grey mare three years ago.’” 


The Cork jurors laughed loud and long at the anecdote, and 
before their mirth had time to cool, O’Connell continued with 
marked emphasis. ‘So, gentlemen of the jury, if Mr. Boyle did 
not wilfully assault the Sheriff, he has libelled the corporation. 
Find him guilty, by all means!” The jury instantly acquitted 
the defendant. Could they well have done otherwise ? 

O’Connell was fond of relating funny stories of his experiences 
at the Bar. One amusing anecdote related to an action brought 
to try the right of a borough corporation to levy tolls at fairs 
and markets under a patent. Judge Henn, who presided, was 
dismayed to see the array of counsel engaged—including 
O’Connell—the size of the briefs, the number of witnesses, and 
the crowd in Court, all which showed that the case was likely to 
last some days. It was summer, and his lordship was anxious to 
go holiday-making without delay. The counsel opening the case 
stated that it was brought to recover the trifling sum of seven 
and sixpence, but involved in it was the question of the right to 
an important and valuable incorporeal hereditament. “A what!” 
interrupted Henn, who had the reputation of being the most 
ignorant as well as the most stubborn judge on the Bench, and 
who probably had never heard this term before. “ An incorporeal 
hereditament, my lord,” said the counsel. ‘ How much did you 
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say ‘tis for?” inquired the judge. “Seven and sixpence, my 
lord,” was the reply. Henn pulled out his purse. ‘“ Here’s your 
seven and sixpence for you,” he cried; “and to the devil I pitch 
you and your incorporeal hereditament. Do you think now I’m 
to be shut up in this hot Court for maybe two or three days 
trying a case for seven and sixpence ? ” 

O’Connell used also to relate the following anecdote about a 
cow-stealer. “I was once counsel for a cow-stealer who was 
clearly convicted. The sentence was transportation for fourteen 
years. At the end of the time he returned, and happening to 
meet me, he began to talk about the trial. I asked him how he 
always had managed to steal the fat cows, to which he gravely 
answered, ‘ Why, thin, I’ll tell your honour the whole secret of it. 
Whenever your honour goes to steal a cow, always go on the worst 
night you can, for if the weather is very bad the chances are that 
nobody will be up to see your honour. The way you'll always 
know the fat cattle in the dark is by this token—that the fat 
cows always stand out in the more exposed places, but the lean 
ones always get into the ditch for shelter!’ So I got,” added 
O'Connell, “ that lesson in cow-stealing gratis from my worthy 
client.” 

O’Connell was strongly opposed to capital punishment. He 
often asserted that his own professional experience furnished him 
with many valid reasons for its abolition. “I myself defended 
three brothers of the name of Crenin,” he said, in the course of a 
speech delivered at a meeting in London. “They were indicted 
for murder. The evidence was most unsatisfactory. I sat at my 
window as they passed by after sentence of death had been pro- 
nounced, A large military guard which was taking them back to 
jail was positively forbidden to allow any communication with the 
unfortunate youths. But their mother was there, and she, armed 
in the strength of her affection, broke through the guard. I saw 
her clasp her eldest son, who was but twenty-two years of age; I 
saw her hang on the second, who was not twenty ; I saw her faint 
when she clung to the neck of the youngest boy, who was but 
eighteen ; and I ask—What recompense could be made for such 
agony? They were executed—and they were innocent! ” 

It was this conviction of the inhumanity and often the terrible 
and irreparable injustice of capital punishment that induced 
O’Connell to resort sometimes to crafty and perhaps unworthy 
ruses to rescue a ruffian from the gallows. He was once retained to 
defend a prisoner charged with murder, whose case was considered 
hopeless by his attorney. O’Connell saw that, in order to give 
his client the smallest chance of escape, it was necessary to depart 
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from the ordinary mode of defence. It happened that the case 
was tried before Serjeant Lefroy, as the regular judge of assize 
had been prevented by a sudden illness from presiding. O’Connell, 
in pursuance of his line of defence, put a number of utterly illegal 
questions to the chief witness for the prosecution. The counsel 
for the Crown of course objected to the cross-examination, and 
was very properly upheld by the judge. This was exactly what 
O’Connell anticipated. With every appearance of uncontrollable 
indignation and righteous wrath, he exclaimed, “ As you refuse me 
permission to defend my client, I leave his fate in your hands; 
his blood will be on your head if he be condemned,” and then 
rushed impetuously out of Court. The man was acquitted. “My 
only chance,” said O’Connell, telling the story with pride in after 
years, “ was to throw the responsibility on the judge, who I knew 
would, in the circumstances, shrink from being in any way 
instrumental in causing a capital conviction, especially as it was 
his first appearance on the Bench.” In fact, Lefroy, untried and 
conscientious, losing his nerve, had insensibly acted as the prisoner’s 
advocate, cross-examining the witnesses brought against him and 
ending by charging the jury in his favour. 

But less legitimate means were occasionally employed in those 
days to procure acquittals. There was an attorney named 
Checkley of Cork who had a bad reputation in that respect. 
Perhaps the following device, both for its impudence and in- 
genuity, has rarely been surpassed, even in the annals of Irish 
Criminal Courts. In an absolutely hopeless case of burglary and 
aggravated assault committed at Bantry, counsel for the defence 
was instructed by Checkley to call a certain witness to character. 
On the appearance of the witness in the box—a very respectable- 
looking farmer with a wig, blue coat and gilt buttons, corduroy 
tights and gaiters—he was of course asked, “What sort of 
character does the accused bear?” ‘“ Divil a worse,” was the 
staggering reply. ‘A nice witness to character!” said counsel, 
in a rage to Checkley. “ Examine him as to an alibi,” said the 
attorney. ‘‘ Where was prisoner on the day in question?” asked 
the counsel. “Near Castlemartyr” (which was fifty miles from 
the scene of the crime), said the witness. ‘“ How do you know?” 
“ Because on that night I was returning from the fair, and I saw 
the prisoner near my house. I would swear to his ugly face 
anywhere. I saw him from behind a hedge; he stole some carrots 
and a new spade given me by my landlord, Lord Shannon. That's 
the man in the dock, and I wish I had a hould of him.” “It is 
quite clear we must acquit the prisoner,” said the judge; “there 
is a clear alibi. The witness is anything but a partisan of the 
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prisoner. Pray, friend,” addressing the witness, “ will you swear 
information against the prisoner for the robbery of your pro- 
perty?” “ Troth I will, me lord, with all the pleasure in life,” 
replied the witness, “if your lordship thinks I can get any satis- 
faction out of the bla’guard.” “Go to the Crown Office and swear 
information,” said the judge. The witness left the Court and the 
prisoner was of course discharged. Neither of them re-appeared. 
The rural witness with the story of his farm on Lord Shannon’s 
estate, and the robbery of his spade and vegetables, was an 
ingenious arrangement on the part of Mr. Checkley. 

At this time only Protestants, of course, were eligible for the 
Bench, and judgeships were the reward of services to the Govern- 
ment. O’Connell, when theinterest of a client demanded it, displayed 
an admirable tact in dealing with the Bench which disarmed the 
perhaps natural distrust on the part of the judge of that abusive 
and fearless Papist advocate and demagogue. But his demeanour 
towards the Bench was often inexcusably contemptuous and 
offensive. ‘The judges of the land who come down to preside 
in your courts with all their solemn gravity and harlequinade 
astonish the people with their profusion of horsehair and chalk!” 
said he in the course ofa political speech. “ For must not everyone 
think what a formidable terrible fellow he is that has got twenty- 
nine pounds weight of an enormous powdered wig upon his head ? 
This is all humbug of the old times, and I long to see it kicked 
away with many other antiquated absurdities and abuses.” 

O’Connell, however, did not always confine the manifestation of 
his scorn to the judicial horsehair and chalk. He was a man 
of strong dislikes; and besides the religious and political in- 
tolerance, the defective temper and the want of law and learning 
displayed by some of the judges, often irritated him. On one 
occasion in Dublin, during the hearing of a motion for a new 
trial in a Kerry case, coursel called on the attorney on the other 
side to produce some document, or make some admission. 
O’Connell, who chanced to be in Court but had nothing to do 
with the case, and perhaps was entirely ignorant of its merits, 
stood up and said to the attorney, “Don’t do anything of the 
kind.” Baron McClelland, one of the judges on the Bench, asked 
him in surprise whether he had a brief in the case. “No, my 
lord,” said O’Connell, “but I will have a brief when the case 
goes to the assizes.” “When I was at the Bar,” said the judge 
sarcastically, “it was not my habit to anticipate briefs.” “ When 
you were at the Bar,” cried O'Connell, with amazing audacity, 
“I never chose you for a model, and now that you are on the 
Bench, I shall not submit to your dictation.” “ Leaving his 
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lordship to digest this retort,” writes an admirer of O’Connell 
who tells the story, “he took the attorney by the arm and walked 
him out of Court. In this way he dealt with hostile judges.” 

The same judge, Baron McClelland, was charging the jury in a 
criminal case in which O’Connell appeared for the defence. His 
lordship, reading from his notes, said that the witness had gone 
from “ his barn to the Mass-house.” “My lord,” said O’Connell, 
interrupting, “the witness never said any such thing.” “He 
did,” replied the judge, testily ; “I have the words on my notes.” 
“My lord, the witness is a Catholic, and no Catholic would make 
use of an expression of insult in reference to the house of worship 
where he adores his God. I repeat, and insist on it,” said O'Connell, 
“he never used the term Mass-house.” ‘My lord,” said one of 
the jury, “it was ‘chapel’ he said.” “How then comes Mass- 
house on my notes?” asked the judge. “It was suggested, my 
lord, by the bias of your lordship’s mind towards the religion of 
six millions of your countrymen,” was O’Connell’s severe rejoinder. 
In a case tried at the Cork Assizes, a point arose touching the 
legality of certain evidence which O’Connell argued was clearly 
admissible, reasoning with that force and clearness and quoting 
precedents with that facility for which he was distinguished. 
But it was to no purpose. The Court ruled against him, and the 
evidence was shut out. On the following morning, when the 
hearing of the case was about to be resumed, the judge, addressing 
O’Connell, said, “I have reconsidered my decision of yesterday, 
and my present opinion is that the evidence tendered by you 
should not have been rejected. You can, therefore, produce tbat 
evidence now.” Was O'Connell grateful for this acknowledgment 
of his legal acumen on the part of the judge? Nota bit of it. 
“Had your lordship known as much law yesterday morning as’ 
you do to-day,” he cried impatiently, “you would have spared 
me a vast amount of time and trouble, and my client a considerable 
amount of injury.” 

But if O’Connell was thus occasionally aggressive and abusive, 
the judges, on their part, were too often overbearing, not towards 
O’Connell—for they trembled before his audacity and vituperation 
—but towards other counsel, the juniors especially. O’Connell 
one day, entering casually the Court of Common Pleas, found a 
young counsel named Martley endeavouring to address Lord 
Norbury and Judge Johnson. Both of their lordships seemed to be 
in ill-humour, for Martley was several times interrupted by them 
unnecessarily and very ungraciously. O’Connell, who was extremely 
warm-hearted and easily moved to indignation, could not stand 
this brow-beating of the young counsel. He determined, at all 
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hazards to himself, to go to the assistance of Martley. ‘‘ My 
lords,” said he, addressing the Bench, “I submit to your lordships 
that Mr. Martley is entitled to be fully heard. He has a duty to 
discharge to his client, and it is not fair or right that he should 
be impeded in the discharge of that duty. I have not the pleasure 
of knowing Mr. Martley; but I cannot sit quietly by and see a 
brother barrister treated in this manner.” ‘Oh, Mr. O'Connell,” 
said Lord Norbury, “we have heard Mr. Martley, and we cannot 
have the time of the Court any longer wasted.” ‘“ Pardon me, my 
lords, you have not heard him,” insisted O'Connell. ‘The young 
man has not been allowed to explain his case; which I am quite 
sure he is perfectly competent to do, if he be allowed the oppor- 
tunity.” “Mr. O'Connell,” said Judge Johnson, with considerable 
austerity of tone and manner, “are you engaged in this case that 
you presume to interfere?” “No, my lord, I am not,” replied 
O’Connell ; “ but I stand up here for the privileges of the Bar, and 
I will not submit to see them violated, either in my own person 
or in that of any other member of the profession.” “ Well, well 
—well, well,” interposed Lord Norbury, “we'll hear Mr. Martley, 
we'll hear Mr. Martley ; sit down, Mr. O’Connell.” The command 
was, of course, at once obeyed, the desired point having been 
carried, and Martley stated his case so ably that his motion was 
at once granted. He rose to considerable business in his profession, 
and died a Queen’s Counsel and Assistant Barrister for the East 
Riding of the County of Cork. 

But with all his ardent enthusiasm and quick impulsiveness, 
O’Connell could be cool, wary, and adroit when the case of his 
client needed the display of these qualities. He never lost a case 
through indiscreetness of action or language. He was as tactful 
as he was impetuous; as skilful as he was courageous. By a 
single question to a witness, he would entirely change the aspect 
of a situation. No lawyer could present a case with greater force 
or point. Numerous are the stories told of his treatment of 
witnesses. At-Ennis Assizes, a pompous gentleman named 
Dr. Falvey, of Kilrush, was a witness in a case; and O’Connell, 
with a view to confusing him, thus opened his cross-examination : 
“Tell me, doctor dear, did you get measured for your boots?” 
The counseller had noticed they were what are known as “ misfits” 
in the trade, and that Falvey had probably bought them as a 
bargain. The witness turned red in the face, thrust his feet under 
the chair and claimed the protection of the Court. The reply, “I 
have enough to do to protect myself,” was the only satisfaction 
he received from the judge. His lordship was too well accustomed 
to these characteristic tactics of the great counsellor. 
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There was another action for damages arising out of a collision 
between two rival stage-coaches. O’Connell appeared for the 
defendant. A gentleman named Greene, examined on behalf of 
the owner of the damaged vehicle, swore that it was not by 
accident but by design that the collision occurred. O’Connell 
cross-examined him. ‘“ Well, Mr. Greene,” said he, “you are 
probably connected with my excellent and worthy friends the 
Greenes of Clonmel.” The witness, highly flattered, said he was. 
“Oh, well, it is exceedingly pleasant to have a member of that 
worthy and respectable family to give us the true account of this 
accident, in order that justice may be done. Now, be pleased to 
tell us, Mr. Greene, how it really happened.” Mr. Greene des- 
cribed the collision, and, in doing so, said the hinder coach made a 
diagonal and struck the coach in front. “ A diagonal, Mr. Greene?” 
“Yes.” “Well, now have the kindness to tell us, Mr. Greene, 
what is a diagonal?” But Mr. Greene did not know what it 
exactly was, and so he began loose, lengthy descriptions, in which 
O’Connell made him repeatedly contradict himself. When he had 
completely ruined the witness’s evidence, he said, “ You may go 
down, Mr. Diagonal Greene, I am ashamed of you.” The man 
was known ever afterwards by the name of “ Diagonal Greene.” 

The following story may be quoted as an example of O’Connell’s 
boyish exuberant repartee. He was retained as counsel in a 
Kerry case, in which the place of trial was laid in Dublin, and 
was instructed to move for a change of venue to Tralee. The 
motion was vehemently resisted by a Mr. Scriven, a gentleman of 
ultra-Tory politics, and of very acrimonious temperament and 
forbidding countenance. “I,” said Scriven, “ have no knowledge 
of Kerry, and I have never been in that part of Ireland.” “Oh,” 
said O’Connell, with quiet humour, “we will be glad to welcome 
my learned friend, and to show him the lovely Lakes of Killarney.” 
“Yes,” growled Scriven, “I suppose the bottom of them.” “No, 
u0,” instantly retorted O’Connell, “I would not frighten the fish.” 
But it is as a criminal advocate—as “ the protector and saviour of 
the people,” to quote the panegyric of his ardent admirers—that 
O’Connell is most interesting. Richard Lalor Sheil, in another 
admirable article contributed to the New Monthly Magazine, 
describes the trial of a young Munster peasant, named Larry 
Cronin, for Whiteboyism, and the mannner in which O’Connell 
saved him from the gallows :— 


“The trial went on after the usual fashion of trials of the kind. 
Abundance of hard swearing on the direct examinations, retractations and 
contradictions on the cross-examinations. The defence was a masterpiece. 
Three several times the rope seemed irrevocably entwined round poor 
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Larry’s neck; as many times the dexterity of O’Connell untied the 
Gordian knot. From some of the witnesses he extracted that they were 
unworthy of all credit, being notorious knaves and process-servers. Others 
he inveigled into a metaphysical puzzle touching the prisoner’s identity ; 
others he stunned by repeated blows with the butt-end of an Irish joke. 
For minutes together the Court and jury, galleries and dock, were in a 
roar. However the law or the facts of the case night turn out, it was 
clear that the laugh at least was all on Larry’s side. In this perilous 
conjuncture, amid all the rapid alternations of his case—now the prospect 
of a triumphant return to his home and friends, now the sweet vision 
abruptly dispelled and the gibbet and execution staring him in the face— 
Larry’s countenance exhibited a picture of heroic immobility. Once and 
once only, when the evidence was rushing in a full tide against him, some 
signs of mortal trepidation overcast his visage. The blood in his cheeks 
took fright and fled; a cold perspiration burst from his brow. His lips 
became glued together. His sister, whose eyes were rivetted upon him as 
she hung from the dock side, extended her arm and applied a piece of 
orange to his mouth. He accepted the relief without turning aside tu see 
by whose hands the relief had been administered. At this crisis of his 
courage a home thrust from O’Connell floored the witness who had so 
discomposed his client. The public buzzed their admiration, and Larry 
was himself again. The case for the Crown having closed, O'Connell 
announced that he would call no witnesses. Larry’s friends pressed hard 
to have at least one of the alibis proved. O’Connell was inflexible, and 
they reluctantly submitted. The case went to the jury laden with hanging 
matter but not without a saving doubt. After long deliberation the doubt 
prevailed. The jury came out, and the glorious sound of ‘Not Guilty’ 
announced to Larry Cronin that he had miraculously escaped the gallows. 
He bowed with undissembled gratitude to the verdict. He thanked the 
jury. He thanked his lordship’s honour! He thanked O’Connell, shook 
hands with the gaoler, sprang at a bound over the dock, was caught as he 
descended in the arms of his friends and hurried away in triumph from 
the Court.” 





The after-scene was characteristically Irish. Sheil thus 
graphically describes it :— 


“T saw Larry a few minutes after, as he was paraded through the main 
street of the town on his return to his barony. The sight was enough to 
make one almost long to have been on the point of being hanged. The 
principal figure was Larry himself, advancing with a firm and buoyant 
step, and occasionally giving a responsive flourish of his cudgel, which he 
had already assumed, to the cheerings and congratulations amid which he 
moved along. At his sides were his wife and sister, each of whom held 
the collar of his coat tightly grasped; and dragging him to and fro, 
interrupted his progress every moment, as they threw themselves upon 
him and gave vent to their feelings in another and another convulsive 
hug. A few yards in front his poor mother bustled along in a strange 
sort of pace between a trot and a canter, and every now and then, dis- 
covering that she had shot too far ahead, pirouetted round and stood in 
the centre of the street clapping her withered hands and shouting out her 


ecstasy in native Irish, until the group came up and again propelled her 
forward.” 
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In the year 1825 a trial for murder took place at Cork, in which 
O’Connell, who appeared for the defence, achieved by his dexterity 
in cross-examination a forensic triumph which became the talk 
of the kingdom. A family named Franks, well-to-do farmers, 
resided near Kildorrery in the County of Cork. It was a new 
house in which they lived, and, owing to its unfurnished condition, 
they took their meals in the kitchen. One night as the family, 
consisting of Mr. and Mrs. Franks, and their son, a young man, 
were seated there after dinner, a disguised party of men, ten or 
twelve in number, under a leader who was dressed in a green coat 
and white trousers and carried a whip, entered the room by the 
back door and barbarously murdered them. The object of the 
crime was, it was believed, to prevent a proposed marriage between 
young Franks and a Miss Kearney which would deprive the step- 
father of the young lady, Arthur Keeffe, of the control of her 
property. At any rate, a female servant who happened to be in 
the kitchen when the murderers entered, and crouched unknown 
to them under a table in a corner and witnessed the terrible deed, 
identified Arthur Keeffe as the leader of the band. Other servants 
of the household recognised a man named Thomas Bourke in the 
party. Keeffe and Bourke were therefore indicted for the triple 
murder of the Franks, 

O’Connell undertook their defence. The evidence of the Crown 
witnesses on the direct examination was clear and coherent. No 
one listening toit could doubt the guilt of the prisoners. But on 
cross-examination O’Connell caused them to contradict themselves 
in the most astonishing manner. One of the banditti turned 
approver, and supporting the direct evidence of the servants swore 
positively that the prisoners participated in the murders. The 
first question O’Connell put to him on cross-examination was, 
“Tell me now, my good man, was it fear induced you to give 
evidence?” “ Divil a bit of it,” he replied. O’Connell then with 
his usual craft wandered away from the subject, asking apparently 
aimless questions, and having established perfect confidence 
between himself and the witness, said suddenly, “I suppose the 
police, the bla’guards, threatened to hang yourself, me honest 
man?” “They did thin, sir,” replied the approver with an 
injured air. ‘ There was wan Dundon, there, sir, and it’s what he 
tould me if I didn’t turn King’s evidence they would hang me 
with the others, and so I did.” “Tobe sure; to be sure, my poor 
fellow,” said O’Connell sympathetically. “And tell me now, 
wouldn’t you swear anything to save your life?” “Troth I 
would thin, sir.” After some further questions which led the 
approver floundering into a morass of contradictory statement, the 
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judge, Baron Pennefather, gravely said, “It is unnecessary to 
examine this witness any further.” In short, after a trial which 
lasted from nine in the morning until seven in the evening, the 
jury returned a verdict of “Not Guilty.” Thus did O'Connell 
save many a ruffian, as well as many an innocent man, from the 
gallows. 

But perhaps his most remarkable achievement as a prisoner’s 
advocate was his triumph in what is known as the “ Doneraile 
Conspiracy,” by which he saved one hundred and fifty men from 
execution or penal servitude. In 1829 an attempt was made to 
murder a magistrate named George Bond Low, residing near 
Doneraile, co. Cork. He was fired at by two men, but escaped 
injury, and pursuing his two assailants he shot one dead and 
captured the other. The investigation into the affair led to the 
discovery of a conspiracy to murder several of the gentry of 
Doneraile who had the reputation of being exacting landlords. 
A large number of farmers and agricultural labourers were 
arrested; and the Government sent down a special commission, 
consisting of Baron Pennefather and Mr. Justice Torrens, to Cork 
in the month of October, 1829, to try them. The prosecutions 
were conducted by the Crown solicitor, John Doherty, M.P.—tall, 
handsome and of the most polished manners—or “Long Jack 
Doherty from Borrisokeane,” as O’Connell called him in many a 
vituperative attack on political platforms. O’Connell had at first 
accepted a brief for the defence; but he was now fifty-four years 
old, and after the long months of incessant activity and tremendous 
excitement, both in Ireland and London, which immediately 
preceded the passing of the Catholic Emancipation Act in the 
summer of that year, he retired for rest to his home at Darrynane 
amid the Kerry mountains, and declined to defend the prisoners. 

Four of the prisoners were first indicted. One of them was a 
respectable farmer named Leary, paying £220 a year in rent, 
seventy years old, and a most inoffensive-looking man, yet he was 
the leader of this terrible murder conspiracy. The principal 
witness was Patrick Daly, who had been in the pay of the local 
magistracy as a spy for a considerable time, and his testimony was 
corroborated by several approvers. Leary’s landlord, Mr. Creagh 
—the father of one of the magistrates whom the conspirators 
intended to murder—gave the prisoner an excellent character. 
He scouted the idea that Leary could be mixed up in so dreadful 
a conspiracy. But it was of no avail. The prisoners were con- 
victed, and sentenced to be executed within a week. This was 
Saturday, the 24th of October. On Monday, the 26th, a fresh batch 
of the accused was to be placed on trial. Their friends were filled 
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with panic. The prisoners were doomed if O’Connell did not 
defend them. 

On Saturday evening a farmer named William Burke was 
despatched on horseback to Darrynane, ninety miles away, to 
implore O'Connell to come to Cork. Riding hard all night, he 
arrived at Darrynane on Sunday morning. He gave O’Connell 
his message. “If yer honour don’t undertake their defence, 
Pennefather and Doherty will hang every one of them, though as 
innocent as the child unborn.” O’Connell agreed to go to the 
rescue. Burke, after a few hours’ rest, set out again for Cork, to 
prepare relays of horses along the road, and bring the joyful tidings 
of O’Connell’s coming to the prisoners and their friends as soon as 
possible. O’Connell left Darrynane in the afternoon. The roads 
over the Kerry and Cork mountains were very bad. For greater 
expedition he used a light gig, which he drove himself, and 
travelled most of the night. He slept at Macroom for three 
or four hours, and at daybreak he started off for Cork, which 
he reached about ten o'clock. Dressed in his customary dark 
green frock-coat and ample Italian cloak, with his broad-brimmed 
hat, he was discerned by many eyes, eagerly strained in the 
direction of the Kerry road, and as he dashed along, whipping 
the tired brute, thousands shouted, “ He’s come—he’s come—he’s 
come!” He pulled up in the middle of the city, and had hardly 
descended from the vehicle when the horse fell dead between the 
shafts. Eager for the fray, he proceeded straight to the court-house. 

The trial began at nine o'clock. The judges refused the 
application of the prisoners’ attorney to delay the proceedings 
until the arrival of O’Connell. Doherty was addressing the jury 
when the uproar of the people outside the Court-house compelled 
him to stop. A moment after, O’Connell was borne triumphantly 
into Court by an excited bodyguard of friends. The Solicitor- 
General turned white. The cloud of despair lifted from the face 
of the prisoners in the dock. O’Connell at once bowed to the 
judges, and apologised for not appearing in the professional 
costume of wig and gown. He also craved permission to refresh 
himself in Court. A bowl of milk and bread was brought to him, 
and, as he ate, a young barrister at either side of him, poured into 
each ear all that had been done, and how the case of the accused 
stood. 

It was a contrast, the big, massive counsellor snatching a hasty 
breakfast of bread and milk in the Court, while the graceful, 
aristocratic Mr. Doherty talked in the most refined manner to the 
jury. As the Solicitor-General laid down a doctrine of law, 
O'Connell, with marked contempt, cried out, with his mouth full 
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of bread and milk, “ That’s not law.” The Bench was appealed to, 
and ruled with O'Connell. Again and again Doherty was inter- 
rupted by O’Connell with a sneer at his law, and again and again 
the decision of the judges confirmed his error. 

The same story was told, the same witnesses were produced, as 
on the first trial. But O’Connell was there to cross-examine the 
approvers and to brow-beat the Solicitor-General. To his face 
O'Connell mimicked Doherty’s manner in the most grotesque way, 
“You may go down, sir,” said the Solicitor-General, waving his 
hand contemptuously to one of the prisoner’s witnesses, and 
pronouncing the words in an aristocratic drawl. “Naw! daun’t 
go daune, sir,” cried O’Connell, ludicrously burlesquing the style 
of his adversary. Another time the Solicitor-General said, “ The 
allegation is made upon false facts.” “False facts,” cried 
O'Connell. “What a bull! How can facts be false?” The 
Solicitor-General retorted, “I have known false facts, and false 
men too.” All through the trial a running fire of altercation was 
kept up, but O'Connell, in such a contest of colloquial wit and 
vituperation, was certain to be the victor. 

The case for the Crown entirely broke down. Nowlan, one of 
the chief approvers, trembling under the stress of O’Connell’s 
relentless cross-examination, broke out with the hysterical ex- 
clamation: “ Wisha, thin, God knows ’tis little I thought I’d 
meet you here to-day, Counsellor O’Connell! May the Lord save 
me from you!” The jury could not agree, though they were 
locked up and kept from food for a day anda half. But in the 
case of the third batch of prisoners, the jury, under the influence 
of O’Connell’s defence, returned a verdict of “ Not Guilty.” The 
Crown then decided to proceed no further with the commission. 
All the unconvicted prisoners were released from custody, and 
Leary and his companions, instead of being hanged, were trans- 
ported. It is almost certain that but for O’Connell dozens would 
have been executed and scores sent across the seas, and perhaps 
deservedly, for there was hardly a doubt of the existence of the 
murder conspiracy. 

This was practically the end of O’Connell’s brilliant forensic 
career. He devoted the eighteen remaining years of his life 
entirely to political agitation. “I flung away my profession, I 
gave its emoluments to the winds, I closed the vista of its honours 
and dignities,” he said in after years, when accused of being a 
professional politician. ‘“ I embraced the cause of my country, and 
come weal or come woe, I have made a choice at which I have 
never repined, nor shall ever repent.” 

Mronarn MacDonaau, 
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“Warr a little, my dear chap—we have not shown you every- 
thing yet. You must first see our Belle of Demerara—yon 
will expatiate a little more on the beauties of British Guiana 
then !” 

“Indeed?” answered Lorimer, lazily. “And what is she 
like?” 

The two men were smoking in the gallery of Government House. 
Lorimer had brought a team of cricketers over from England, 
consequently Georgetown was in a state of great festivity. 

“What is she like? My dear Lorimer, you ask impossibilities. 
How can I tell you? Can one properly describe a sunset which 
is changing every moment, so that one scarcely has time to 
admire the brilliant colouring before a complete and wholly 
different transformation has taken place? She is beautiful— 
bewitching! Tender and winning one moment, in a glorious 
temper the next with her wonderful eyes flashing scorn, con- 
tempt, anything you like. I fear, old chap, that you will suecum) 
sooner or later—you won’t be able to help it—no man can resist 
her!” 

Lorimer smiled scoffingly and puffed a little ring of smoke up 
into the air before he answered. ‘She doesn’t sound the sort of 
girl that I should care for,” he said. “In fact, she is apparently 
the type I invariably avoid whenever I can. There is nothing I 
dislike so much as a heartless flirt,and no one I admire less thana 
generally admitted beauty.” 

Trenton, the Governor’s private secretary, looked up quickly. 
He opened his mouth as if to protest violently, and then 
refrained. 

“ After all, you have not seen her,” he said pityingly, “so you 
do not know. She is coming to the dance here to-night, and | 
will introduce you.” 
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“ As you like,” replied Lorimer, indifferently. “I should have 
thought she would have had enough partners at her disposal with- 
out the bother of refusing any more.” 

Trenton laughed. ‘“ Can’t you imagine what a treat a stranger 
is over here?” he asked. “Eira Campbell can dance with the 
rest all the year round.” 

Lorimer’s lip curled. “Fresh blood, I suppose?” he said. 
“Miss Campbell evidently emulates the mosquitos who, tired of 
all the residents, wait on the shore for the incoming of the mails 
to attack the new arrivals.” 

Trenton laughed again. “Take care you are not the latest 
victim, my boy,” he said. 

Lorimer shrugged his shoulders carelessly. “There is not much 
fear of that,” he said. “The mosquito is unfortunately compul- 
sory ; the other, thank Heaven, is not!” 

Trenton looked at his friend closely for a moment and then he 
turned away with asigh. ‘Don’t be too sure of that,” he said 
warningly. 

* * . o - 

Government House was gaily lighted; the floors shone like 
glass and reflected brightly the nimble feet of the dancers; and 
the black bandsmen were putting all their hearts into the stirring 
music. 

Everybody had arrived, for punctuality was a noted virtue in 
Georgetown. Indeed some people had actually come before the 
time appointed. The cricket team was being made much of, and 
was enjoying itself immensely ; and even Lorimer, Trenton saw, 
with amusement, seemed to have cast his habitual reserve aside, 
and was talking quite energetically to little Dolly Barnard. 
Trenton went up and interrupted. “ Lorimer, I want to introduce 
you,” he said. ‘Round here to the right. She has only just 
arrived. Mr. Lorimer—Miss Campbell.” 

Lorimer bowed stiffly. “ May I have the pleasure of a dance ?” 
he said. 

“ Certainly,’’ she answered, her lips parting in a smile to show 
two lovely rows of teeth. “You are the only one of your team I 
believe I have not yet met.” 

“Last but not least, eh, Lorimer?” said Trenton. He shot an 
amused glance at the two as they stood together. She, graceful, 
slender, wondrous fair. He, tall, broad and unbending. “ Take 
care how you behave, Miss Campbell,” he cried in an audible 
whisper. “ Lorimer likened you to a mosquito this afternoon.” 
And Trenton moved off laughing. He wanted Lorimer to ex- 
perience the “ flash-light,” he said. 

VoL. OXX, 2B 
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But Eira’s eyes were only filled with a lovely perplexity. 

“What did he mean?” she said. ‘ How could you liken me to 
anything when you had not seen me?” 

“ Trenton’s a fool,” answered Lorimer with finality and yet with 
some annoyance. ‘He was never looked on as a shining light 
even in the old Winchester days. In the meantime. we are 
forgetting the business of the moment. Won't you give me a 
dance ? ” 

Eira scanned her programme slowly. “ You may have No. 5,” 
she said, and turned away to the crowd of men who were 
clamouring for a dance. 

Lorimer scribbled down her initials nonchalantly. If Miss 
Campbell preferred to give him a square what did it matter 
to him? It was her loss. The next waltz had begun and his 
eyes involuntarily turned to where Carson was drawing a graceful 
white-robed figure into the giddy throng. Heavens! how she 
could dance! Why had she wasted such a waltz on a clumsy 
person like Carson, while he—he was only given a Lancers? 
What a confounded fool Trenton had been! . . 

The preliminary bars had been played and the squares were in 
process of arrangement. Kira stood in the flower-decked doorway 
and fanned herself. ‘“ Don’t wait for him any more, Miss Camp- 
bell, do dance this with me,’ Carson was saying. ‘“ Who is it? 
Lorimer? Oh serve him right, he always expects the girl to go 
and look for him!” 

Eira’s head unconsciously rose a little higher. She was aware 
that Lorimer was slowly making his way down the gallery towards 
her. 

“Does he?” she said, putting her arm into Carson’s and 
speaking very distinctly. “Then Mr. Lorimer will find West 
Indian girls are different.” 

“ My dance, I think, Miss Campbell.” Lorimer’s tone was rather 
peremptory, and Carson involuntarily stopped. But Hira looked 
at him over her shoulder. 

“ It was your dance, Mr. Lorimer, but as you seemed in no hurry 
to claim it, I have given it away elsewhere. The Lancers have 
begun, Mr. Carson, we will go and sit it out.” 

Lorimer bowed and walked away, but he did not feel as calm as 
he looked. It did not matter to him, of course, if he danced with 
Miss Campbell or not, but—her eyes were certainly very won- 
derful, very puzzling, He had thought them grey, but when 
she had looked at him over her shoulder they were black as night, 
. and, good heavens! what a fringe of lashes! Had she been angry? 
Oh, pshaw! why should he think about her? ‘There was little 
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Dolly Barnard sitting out—he would go and have a talk with 
her. 

Later on he came across Miss Campbell and another friend of 
his. They were standing by the window and she was com- 
miserating him on a large bite which had caused his cheek to 
swell and spoilt his appearance for the evening. 

“Ah! mosquitos are horrible grasping things,” said Eira 
sympathetically. “Ask Mr. Lorimer—he understands all about 
them.” 

Lorimer stood still and met her laughing, challenging glance. 
How the girl changed! A faint remembrance of Trenton’s sunset 
simile occurred to him. 

“T know that they can sting,” he answered, gravely. 

Eira gave a low laugh. “Iam glad of that,” she said, and her 
eyes shone mischievously. 

“Ah,” answered Lorimer enigmatically, “but they can only 
triumph for a time, you know. With perseverance they must be 
caught in the end.” 

And he wondered himself afterwards why he had said it. 


Il. 


Tue Governor was taking some of the English team for a trip up 
the Demerara river. It was a party of ten altogether with 
his wife and daughter, and the expedition was to last four 
days. 

Slowly they steamed out of the muddy waters in the freshness 
of the early morning, until the river grew narrower and rich 
tropical vegetation sprang up on either side. 

Lorimer had sat talking to Miss Barnard until they had been 
separated by the general move to lunch. He was beginning to 
think he had talked long enough to Dolly—even dimples and 
blushes pall after a time. 

He glanced across the deck of the steamer. Everybody seemed 
in a state of limpness and a great many of the party had fallen 
asleep in their chairs, 

The sun was very hot, and there was only the tiniest breeze 
caused by the motion of the steamer. The river was no longer 
muddy, but the water was a clear rich brown in hue, reflecting 
distinctly every towering tree as they glided sleepily by. 

Miss Campbell was leaning over the side of the vessel, her eyes 
fixed wonderingly down into the warm brown depths. 

Lorimer glanced hesitatingly at her for a moment and then 
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joined her. They had not met often since the evening of the 
dance, and their conversation had been of the most desultory kind. 


“*In the afternoon they came unto a land 
In which it seemed always afternoon’” 


he quoted softly. 

She did not start, only her eyes left the dark waters and looked 
comprehendingly into his. His words suited her mood. 

“Do you know,” she answered in a low voice, “I believe, in 
time, in such a land, one might become like the lotos-eaters and 
wonder why 


‘Should life all labour be? 
. . Is there any peace 
In ever climbing up the climbing wave ? 
All things have rest and ripen towards the grave 
In silence; ripen, fall and cease. 
Give us long rest or death, dark death or dreamful ease. 


999 


“No,” he answered, quickly. “I don’t believe one could ever 
grow to think like that unless—perhaps, one were born to it, 
Think only of what one would lose were activity or energy taken 
away—it would not be life, it would be paralysis,” and he straigh- 
tened his broad athletic figure as if he felt the numbing poison 
already stealing over him. 

“But think of it,” she persisted. “Think of the terrible 
monotony. What use would energy be—what could it do in 


‘A land where all things always seem’d the same’? 


For a time, perhaps, you might cut down forests—but think 
how soon your efforts would be forgotten, how soon all this 
would grow again,” and she waved her hand towards the opposite 
shore, where the mangrove spread its interlacing arms over all 
and the trees grew too thick to let in light. Groups of bamboos 
hung down their soft foliage like some gigantic plumes of 
feathers, and a heavy languor lay over all. 

“My efforts would benefit a generation at least,” he answered 
and she smiled dreamily. 

“You will not be beaten,” she said. 

There was some indefinable expression in her eyes as they met 
his—could it possibly be admiration for his spirit? Her voice 
had a soft cooing sound. Lorimer drew nearer. He noticed the 
sweet droop of her mouth in this pensive mood, and longed for 
those dark lashes to lift themselves again so that he could gaze 
once more into the windows of her soul. 

Two or three Indians paddled past noiselessly in their corials, 
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some bright spot of colour in their clothing repeating itself 
vividly over again in the dark water. A feeling of unutterable 
content was stealing over Lorimer, which was perhaps more 
perilous than the numbness of inaction. 

“Have you been out here long?” he asked, breaking in upon 
her reverie. 

“She shook her head. “Only three years. But oh! they have 
galloped—that is the worst of monotony! One day is just like 
another, one can keep no account of time—it slips away before 
one is aware, and there is nothing to show, nothing to remember; 
on looking back my last three years are a blank sheet. I was not 
meant for this sort of life.. They called me Eira, you know, which 
means snow. What has snow to do with the tropics?” 

Her tone was a little impatient and the pensive calm had left 
her face. 

“Snow,” he repeated thoughtfully—‘“ Snow is rare in the 
tropics but it is to be found even there on the tops of the moun- 
tains—a cooling, soothing sight from the heat of the plains, water 
in a thirsty land. I am sure a great many have discovered that 
here,” turning smilingly towards her. “Surely your three years 
cannot be a blank sheet when there are so many conquests to be 
recorded—at least according to report.”’ 

He regretted his rash words as soon as they were spoken. The 
enchantment was broken. In a moment a transformation had 
taken place and it was a different girl who stood before him now, 
with mocking laughter in her eyes, to the one who a minute 
before had seemed so very near to him in thought and feeling. 

“True,” she said a little defiantly. “I forgot my conquests. 
I hope,” with audacity, “that Mr. Lorimer will also honour me 
by allowing his name to be engraved on that sheet of paper before 
he goes.” 

Lorimer was annoyed. He did not like the sarcastic ring of 
her voice—it gave him the feeling that he had made a fool of 
himself, 

“Thank you,” he answered coldly, “but I would rather be 
excused. Ido not like to mingle with crowds. I would prefer 
to be—unique. Snow,” slowly “does not attract me. I leave 
England every winter to avoid it.” 

She treated him to a dazzling smile. “Accept my condolences,” 
she said pityingly, “for having travelled so many miles—in vain.” 

Lorimer coloured beneath his bronze ; he knew he had been rude, 
but he felt the only thing to do was to refuse to surrender. 

“ After all,” he said meditatively, “I think I was wrong to fly 
from it, Snow is at any rate an interesting thing to study. I 
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have,” watching her closely, “a strange ambition to see if I can 
make it—melt.” 

Eira’s laugh rang out clear and low. “You have my full 
sanction to try,’ she said, “but”— with a mocking glance to 
where Dolly Barnard sat in her chair sleeping like a tired child 
—“ wax dissolves much quicker than snow. It would be more 
satisfactory to you to continue your studies there,” and with a 
gay little laugh she turned from him to meet Carson who was 
hurrying in her direction. 

That evening Miss Campbell sang to them and Lorimer looked 
away over to where the moon was rising lazily, holding her full 
court in the heavens and shedding a silver stream across the river. 

And this magical voice belonged to her whom they had 
christened “Snow ”—this wonderful song which rang passion- 
ately out on the still night air and tugged painfully at one’s 
heart-strings. He laughed grimly to himself. Who was likely 
to be melted first —this beautiful “Snow ” or he? 

The song died away, and in the hush that followed he turned 
and met the after-glow of passion in her eyes. He started. Was 
this soul only to be evoked by music, by the fictitious out- 
pourings of a fancied troubled heart? If he could—— 

But, by one of those strange transitions which were the chief 
of Eira’s charms, she had returned to life and the present again 
and was begging Carson to give them some comic song, a request 
which jangled inharmoniously on Lorimer’s sensitive ears. 

And they stayed that night at Akyma and steamed up the next 
day to Malali—through wonderful vegetation betaking sometimes 
of England’s autumn tints, the foliage growing denser and denser 
until it seemed almost to close in round them. 

But never again did Lorimer get Eira alone or find her once 
more in her sweet pensive mood. She seemed bent on evading 
him and continued to throw mocking jibes at him until he grew 
desperate. 

The weather had changed, and diaphanous mists appeared 
in the distance, wh ch swept across the river and developed into 
drenching rain. Only now and then they had glimpses of sun- 
shine—the warm, dreamy beauty of yesterday seamed to have 
taken its departure. 

The party had decided to leave the steamer and put up for the 
night at the Malali police station. 

“T shall never be able to boast again that I have not been ‘run 
in,’” said Eira, laughing. “It sounds so bad to say one has spent 
the night at such a place.” 

“T am afraid there is nothing better to offer,” said the Governor, 
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laughing. “ Anyhow, I believe they will make us very comfortable 
there.” 

They strolled up to the little hause, and Eira proceeded to in- 
spect the premises. She poked at the pet parrot with a stick and 
teased the tame monkey, and then insisted on being tried in the 
little court of law. 

Lorimer frowned as he watched her, always the centre of a 
group of men. “ A rapacious flirt and nothing more,” he thought 
savagely. 

“Mr. Lorimer,” called Eira, in her low, soft voice, “ come here. 
I am being tried for theft, and we want a witness for the prosecu- 
tion. You will do beautifully—come along.” 

Lorimer walked solemnly into the witness-box. 

“When did you see the prisoner last?” asked Trenton, who 
was acting as judge. 

“ Yesterday.” 

“And what was she doing ?” 

“ Stealing.” 

“Stealing what?” 

“Like St. Peter, she was trying to catch men.” 

“That is not stealing,” broke in Eira, quickly, “for foolish men 
are regarded as legitimate prey.” 

“The prisoner is not allowed to say a word yet in her own de- 
fence,” put in the judge severely. “Were you stolen ?” turning 
to the witness. 

“ No,”—decidedly—“ I was only an onlooker. She had already 
been poaching and her bag was unusually large.” 

Eira’s eyes rested on Lorimer for a moment—only a moment, 
yet he experienced to the full the sudden dazzling glare of the 
flash-light he had heard about. 

“ A month’s hard labour,” cried Trenton, dramatically. “Re- 
move the prisoner.” 

And amid much laughter the little court broke up. Only 
Lorimer did not laugh. He remained very thoughtful, and 
instead of joining the rest of the party he went off for a stroll by 
himself. 


III. 


“We had better go for a walk before it gets dark,” said the 
Governor, later on. “It will be a pity not to see the rapids, and 
there will be no time to-morrow morning.” 

So the party started, at first altogether, and at last dwindling 
into twos and twos.” 
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Whether by accident or intent, Lorimer found himself by Miss 
Campbell. She glanced up at him mischievously, and he saw the 
declaration of war in her eyes. 

“We are always sparring,” he said, calmly. “Suppose we cry 
‘pax,’ and have a peaceable walk.” 

She looked at him inquiringly, as if trying to read his meaning. 

“Tt depends on you,” she said. “It is not I who am the 
aggressor.” 

“Ts it not? Well, Iam not sure that we shall agree even on 
that point, so perhaps it will be better not to discuss it. Tell me, 
are you fond of horses? I saw you driving by the sea-wall, the 
other day, an animal that few would dare to handle.” 

“Fond of them?—I love them! They are my one pleasure. I 
could not live if it were not for my horses.” 

Her face was alight with eagerness; he had evidently found the 
right way to her heart. 

“TI thought you found it impossible to be energetic out here,” 
he said, smiling. 

“Ah! but that is different. I meant mere working—trying 
to help—moral energy—warring against evil. But in the 
saddle it is life, or driving a scarcely broken-in horse; and oh, 
the triumph of winning in the end and making him see that he 
must give way!” 

“Then you, too, will not allow yourself to be beaten,” he said, 
looking admiringly at the sweet parted lips and lovely, animated 
expression. What a fascination there was in watching such a 
face, never the same two minutes together ! 

“It is going to rain,” he said, looking across at the gathering 
mist. “ We had better turn back.” 

“ No, no,” she said, petulantly; “are you afraid of a little rain?” 

“Not for myself,’—calmly—* but for you. It will do you no 
good to get a drenching.” 

“Oh, nothing hurts me,” she said, lightly. “I am used to 
drenching.” 

“ But you will catch cold or fever.” 

She laughed. 

“T am used to that, too,” she said. 

“How childish you are,” be said, impatiently. “Come along 
now, before it begins.” 

“Tam going to see the rapids,” she declared. “You may go 
home, only,”—a little scornfully—“ mind you hurry or you will 
get wet.” 


Lorimer’s face darkened. Her very opposition strengthened 
his obstinacy. 
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“You know I should not leave you here by yourself,” he said. 
“Come, Miss Campbell, don’t be foolish.” 

No one likes to be called foolish. Eira laughed again. 

“T don’t require your services,” she said. “I can easily find 
some one else to escort me.” 

“You can’t,” stamping his foot, for a few heavy drops had 
already descended. “All the others have gone back. Once more, 
are you coming ?” 

“No,” and she turned her back again and went on; and he per- 
force had to follow through the blinding torrents which were now 
coming down as only rain in the tropics can. 

They walked on in silence. She had an umbrella, he had none. 
She called to him once to come under it, but he took no notice, 
but only stalked on doggedly through the mud. 

The forbidden fruit had lost its flavour. Eira did not want to 
go on to the rapids when the prohibition no longer remained— 
besides, no expedition is pleasant in the company of a silent, sulky 
man. 

She turned round and looked at him. He was walking on 
with his coat-collar up, his cap down over his ears, and his 
hands in his pockets. His clothes were dripping and drenched. 
A sudden contrition filled Eira. She waited until he came up. 

“Mr. Lorimer,” she said, “I am so sorry—it was horrid 
of me.” 

“Have you had enough of it?” he asked, coldly. 

“Yes—we will go back. It was horrid of me,” she said again, 
adding generously, “ you were right and I was wrong. I am 
feeling wet and dismal; and you,” with a little laugh, touching 
his coat, “ are a dem’d damp, moist, unpleasant body, Mr. Lorimer,” 
looking up at his frowning face coaxingly. “ Don’t look so cross, 
and say you will forgive me?” 

But it takes a lot to restore the good-humour of a masterful 
man like Lorimer after he has once been defied. 

“Tf you have had enough we had better go back,” he said stiffly. 
“It would be as well to change your wet things as soon as 
possible,” and this time it was he who walked in front on the 
narrow pathway, while Eira followed a little ignominiously 
behind. 


But he had not gone many yards before a light hand was put 
on his shoulder. 

“Stop, Mr. Lorimer!” cried Eira’s voice hoarsely. “Stop, for 
God’s sake! Don’t you see?” 

He stood still at once, checked by her urgent tone. His head 
had been held loftily as became his righteous wrath, he had not 
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been noticing what lay in his path, but now straight before him 
he saw coiled up the form of a deadly snake. 

“It is the libarria,” whispered Eira. Her arms were clasped 
round his, and she shrank against his wet coat. “If it attacks 
you it means death.” 

“ But it has not seen us. Could we not pass it?” 

“Never—it would spring at once. We might go back—but 
there is no other way home, and we cannot stay out all night,” 
and the girl shivered ; her face had grown very pale. 

Lorimer’s arm instinctively went round her. “Don’t be 
frightened,” he whispered “It will be all right. Someone 
was talking to me about this snake yesterday and I remember 
what he said. Be brave, Eira, and walk back a little way— 
quite away out of sight—and don’t move until I call you.” 

He was unconscious what he had called her, but she remem- 
bered it afterwards. 

She obeyed him implicitly—there was no questioning his 
orders now, and he also sprang back and as noiselessly as 
possible cut a strong two-pronged stick from a neighbouring 
bush. This done, he approached the unconscious snake, and 
with a deft thrust pinned it down to the ground with the 
forked end. 

“ Quick! your umbrella, Miss Campbell, quick!” he cried, and 
as Eira ran off he took it from her and pommelled the defenceless 
snake until there was no life left. 

He looked up at the girl witha smile. “Our enemy is dead,” 
he said. “ We can now continue our walk.” 

But Eira was unstrung and trembling, and she burst into 
tears. Lorimer took her hand and patted it, and soothed her 
like a child. “Poor girl,” he said. “ Don’t cry, we are all safe 
now.” 

But her tears only fell the faster. ‘“ What should I have done 
if I had been alone ? ” she sobbed. 

In spite of himself a little thrill of pleasure ran through Lorimer 
at her words. 

“ Ah!” he said boldly, “it only shows how necessary it is for 
me to be always near you to look after you.” 


IV. 


Tue river trip was over. Lorimer had scarcely spoken to Eira 
since their adventure at Malali; somehow or another he could 
never get near her—she was always surrounded. He began to 
suspect she purposely avoided him. 
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And to-morrow the cricket team were to leave British Guiana 
and start for Trinidad. Lorimer was pacing restlessly up and 
down the gallery at Government House. He was by himself, for 
the rest of the household had gone to a garden-party. 

Should he not be able to talk to Eira again? She was coming 
to dinner to-night, he knew. But what chance would there be of 
speaking to her alone? 

Carson hurried up the staircase and appeared at the end of the 
gallery. 

“Back already?” said Lorimer. ‘Was not the party 
interesting ? ” 

“She was not there,” said Carson breathlessly. “This is my 
last chance, you see—I shall go and call at the Campbells’. I 
shall take the Governor’s bicycle ” and still talking he hurried 
off. 

Lorimer frowned. This was his last chance too. If he had 
only known she was at home alone; but now Carson would be there 
—how could he talk to her, how tell her that he loved her, in 
front of Carson? Perhaps a letter might do? or—the telephone ? 

Quick as thought he sprang into the Governor's study the 
moment the idea struck him. There would be time to speak to 
her before Carson arrived. He would ring her up at once. 

“Miss Campbell?” he said. 

“Yes? Who is there?” and the sound of her voice even 
through the telephone set all his pulses tingling. 

“Tt is I, Geoffrey Lorimer.” 

“Yes? What do you want?” 

“T want to know if—you will marry me ?’”’ 

A pause—a long pause, and then came her voice again: 

“Do you mind repeating your words ?” 

“T love you—will you marry me?” 

Again a pause and then a simple “ Yes.” 

“Hira,” joyfully ; then fearfully, “ Do you understand properly 
what I have said?” 

a. 

“Tell me, quickly, that I may be sure.” 

“You asked me to marry you, and—I answered ‘Yes. You 
told me you loved me, and I——” 

“Yes?” impatiently. 

“T love you too.” 

“Oh, why,” passionately, “is there such a distance between us? 
Kira, Eira, how I am longing to—kiss you!” 

“Won't the telephone do as well ?” mischievously. 
“You know it won’t. To-night——” 
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“ There is a ring at the bell,” hurriedly. “I must go——” 

“Tt is that fool Carson come to propose to you.” 

“ He is evidently,” slyly, “not the only fool in the world.” 

“ What will you tell him?” 

“That he has come too late. Perhaps if he had been a little 
earlier a 

* Kira,” reproachfully. “Do you mean that it is a case of first 
come first served ?”’ 

“Not quite,” gravely. “For, you see—I don’t—love him. 
Good-bye. They have come to fetch me.”’ 

“Talk to me just a little longer?” entreatingly. 

“T can’t—I really must go. Good-bye until this evening,” and 
then the cruel bell rang off. 

* 


* * * * 


They snatched a moment alone in the gallery after dinner. 
The rest of the party were inside the drawing-room round the 
piano. They were leaning over the side, and his hand closed 
firmly over hers. 

She looked up and smiled. 

“How about the mosquito?” he said, with triumph in his 
tone. 

“ You are foolish and reckless,” she answered, “to wish to keep 
such an insect with you for the rest of your days.” 

“What does it matter,” he whispered back, “now—since I 
have extracted its sting ?” 

And then—they were so close together; there was nobody 
looking, no one in sight—only the frogs down below were 
spectators, and they were too much taken up with their own noisy 
conversations to heed... . 

“They are calling for Miss Campbell to sing.” It was Trenton 
who stepped out into the gallery and who glanced suspiciously at 
the two ‘standing together. ‘“ You both loak very serious,” he 
added. ‘ What have you been talking about ?” 

“ We were discussing the limitations of things in general,” said 
Lorimer gravely, “and of the telephone in particular. Miss 
Campbell, are you coming to sing ?” 


Maset H. Rosrs. 











Ports at Parianee. 


Avuruors are an ill-tempered race—irritabile genus. They have 
long had the reputation of being so, and a good many have lived 
up to their reputation. “Scholars,” says Sir Thomas Browne, 
“are men of peace, they bear no arms, but their tongues are 
sharper than Actius’s razor; their pens carry further, and give a 
louder report than thunder: I had rather stand the shock of a 
basilisco than the fury of a merciless pen.” Not content, how- 
ever, with venting their spleen upon the public, the nation at 
large, poets and their prosaic kinsmen have, from the earliest 
times, fallen into the reprehensible habit of quarrelling amongst 
themselves. Jealousy is generally at the root of these civil 
broils, but sundry other unkindly feelings, malice, and all un- 
charitableness, share the responsibility, and as a consequence our 
literary history is diversified by many of the prettiest and some 
of the most disgraceful quarrels on record. 

It is not the most agreeable subject to write upon. We like to 
think of our favourite poets in their most exalted moods, appre- 
ciated, honoured, dignified, and this is not likely to be their 
condition when they are engaged tooth and nail in a lively 
discussion which would be very inadequately described as a 
difference of opinion. “ The life of a wit,” Pope tells us, “isa 
warfare upon earth.” If it was not in his time at any rate it 
was not the fault of Pope. But happily, of late years, there 
seems to be a tendency to depart from these time-honoured 
traditions. The question whether this is to be regarded as a 
change for the better or as a further evidence of that degenera- 
tion which has so shaken the brains of some critics will naturally 
receive different replies in varying circumstances. We have now 
a Society of Authors! Imagine a Society of Authors a couple of 
centuries ago! The very term would have been a paradox. But 
such an association exists among us to-day, and a little while ago, 
at one of their gatherings in honour of a distinguished man of 
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letters, we were told that “We are now beginning—only begin- 
ning—to understand that there is no reason for any hatred or 
jealousy at all. Rudyard Kipling does not kill Barrie, and Hall 
Caine is not injured by Conan Doyle; Austin Dobson is none the 
worse for William Watson. Quite the contrary; the more good 
writers there are, the better it is for each. The demand for good 
work is maintained,” and so on. Quite so, but the difficulty in 
former days has been to induce one author to acknowledge that 
another was “a good writer.” Having once succeeded in that, 
the rest follows. 

One would naturally expect that the time of the birth of our 
national drama would be fertile in these literary bickerings, All 
the poetic utterance of that day was turned into one channel, 
Every poet—and a good many others—was a dramatist. Every 
drama then was written to be acted. The number of theatres 
bore a small proportion to the number of play-writers ; the result 
was competition and friction. The trouble usually began with 
the barking of a cluster of poetasters at the heels of a greater 
than themselves. When the great man turned round to lash his 
tormentors, there was naturally a vast deal of snarling. The 
quarrels of this period are somewhat indistinct and complicated, 
inasmuch as two writers who had been assailing each other 
violently for years would, when occasion demanded, sink their 
differences, and make a joint onslaught on a third whose success 
or whose claims were considered injurious to the credit of both; 
while, on the other hand, those who had been friendly in their 
relations, who had written each other complimentary verses, and 
who, perhaps, had even collaborated in the production of dramas, 
would sometimes— 


“On the dissension of a doit, break out 
To bitterest enmity.” 


There is one group, however, which stands out by itself, al- 
though none too clearly—that is, the series of quarrels connected 
with the name of Shakespeare. His success as a player and 
theatrical proprietor, the comparative affluence he enjoyed at a 
time when most other poets were in that state of chronic poverty 
which so often accompanies poetic gifts, his sudden rise into 
prominence—all these were powerful incentives to attacks upon 
his renown. But there was a stronger reason still. His popu- 
larity, combined with his provincial up-bringing, and his much- 
discussed lack of scholarly attainments, were an intelligible source 
of annoyance and bitterness to those “ scholarlike shepherds ” on 
whose shoulders, as it were, Shakespeare rose into fame, and 
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whose fortunes sank in proportion as those of their supplanter 
mounted. They desired a monopoly of dramatic construction 
and viewed with the utmost jealousy the efforts of a writer who 
was not one of them. Nashe and Greene were two of the most 
renowned members of this set, and their carpings at the greater 
poet, though, as a rule, veiled to some extent, are none the less 
sufficiently clear. 

In 1589 Nashe wrote an introductory letter to Greene’s 
romance ‘Menaphon,’ addressed to the “Gentlemen Students at 
both Universities,” and in it made slighting reference to the 
player-poet, and to the players who preferred the dramas fur- 
nished by him to those composed or to be composed by the 
university poets in question. He scattered his scorn on writers 
ignorant of the classic tongues who tried to get a reputation for 
learning on the strength of classical allusions and comparisons 
thrust into their text. It is almost certain that Shakespeare was 
the “ lack-Latin” intended here, one of those who, in Nashe’s own 
words, think themselves “more than initiated in poets’ immor- 
tality if they once get Boreas by the beard, and the Heavenly 
Bull by the dewlap,” those who “intrude themselves. . . as the 
alchemists of eloquence,” and “ think to outbrave better pens with 
the swelling bombast of bragging blank verse.” He ascribes 
their conduct to the “ engrafted overflow of some kill-cow conceit, 
that over-cloyeth their imagination with more than drunken 
resolution, being not extemporal in the invention of any other 
means to vent their manhood.” Again and again Nashe returns 
to the charge. His style was well adapted for satiric employ- 
ment, and he made a formidable opponent. His first essay in 
satire was unfortunate in its results, as it led to his rustication 
from St. John’s, Cambridge; but here was an opportunity for a 
fight without the probability of such a serious sequel, and he took 
advantage of it with an obvious relish. 

It is in another of Nashe’s sentences that a phrase occurs 
which has been supposed to indicate that Shakespeare, at some 
time or other, had been in a lawyer’s office. “It is a common 
practice nowadays amongst a sort of shifting companions that 
run through every art and thrive by none, to leave the trade of 
noverint, whereto they were born, and busy themselves with the 
endeavours of art that could scarcely Latinize their neck-verse if 
they should have need.” 

Greene strikes the same note in his ‘Groatsworth of Wit,’ 
which was published posthumously in 1592. At the end of 
that work was printed an address to his fellow-dramatists and 
university men—Marlowe, Nashe (or Lodge), and Peele—“ his 
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quondam acquaintances that spend their wits in making plays.” 
Their old associate, now broken and repentant, wishes them a 
better exercise for their wit, and from the very verge of a 
miserable death exhorts them to be warned by his harms, and 
remember that “Robert Greene, whom they have often so 
flattered, perishes now for want of comfort.” It is in this 
address that, perhaps, the most celebrated reference to Shake- 
speare occurs. After speaking of the players as “ puppets that 
speak from our mouths,” ‘those antics garnished in our colours,” 
he continues :— 


“ Yes, trust them not; for there is an upstart crow beautified with our 
feathers, that with his tiger’s heart wrapt in a player’s hide, supposes he 
is as well able to bombast out a blank verse as the best of you; and being 
an absolute Johannes-fac-totum, is in his own conceit the only Shakescene 
in a country ... it is pity men of such rare wits should be subject to 
the pleasures of such rude grooms.” 


This was Greene’s last word on the subject, and it was largely 
discounted by the apology of his friend Chettle, who edited and 
issued the pamphlet in which it appeared. Chettle wished he 
had struck out the passage that reflected on Shakespeare. ‘That 
I did not I am as sorry as if the original fault had been my fault, 
because myself have seen his demeanour no less civil than he 
excellent in the quality he professes; besides, divers of worship 
have reported his uprightness of dealing, which argues his 
honesty, and his facetious grace in writing that approves his 
art.” The actors seem to have had a good deal of reason for 
their behaviour to Greene, as in his commercial relations with 
them he appears to have acted with anything but the “ upright- 
ness of dealing ” for which Shakespeare is commended. He admits, 
practically, that if he was paid beforehand for writing a play, 
it was more than probable that the play would remain unwritten. 
“Tt becomes me to be contrary to the world,” he says, “ for 
commonly when vulgar men receive earnest they so perform. 
When I am paid anything aforehand I break my promise.” One 
of his contemporaries taxes him shrewdly on this matter. “ Ask 
the Queen’s players if you sold them not Orlando Furioso for 
twenty nobles and when they were in the country sold the same 
play to the Lord Admiral’s men for as many more?” But Greene 
cared little for such an insinuation. He thought no more of the 
players than Rome formerly thought of heretics, and had as little 
intention of keeping faith with them. The part that Shakespeare 
himself bore in this literary warfare is not very clear. The 
author of ‘The School of Shakespeare, the late Mr. Simpson, 
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contends that several plays which are generally regarded as 
anonymous, but which vague traditions have assigned to Shake- 
speare, are actually works for a part of which, at least, he is 
responsible, and that they were written or altered to ridicule 
Peele, Greene, and Nashe, and to reply to their open and ill- 
judged abuse. These plays are The Puritan, The London 
Prodigal, Fair Em, The Prodigal Son, and The Yorkshire 
Tragedy, but how far they are to be regarded as works of the 
great dramatist, and what connection they had with the feud 
between him and those whose occupation he took away, must ever 
remain a question open to discussion. 

We have said that Nashe took a keen delight in book-warfare. 
His conflicts with the players and their poet have been mentioned 
already, but the share he took in the famous Martin Mar-Prelate 
controversy, and his renowned combat with Gabriel Harvey, 
deserve to be noticed. ‘His Martinist pamphlets were directed 
against the Puritans, and in them the easy style of his sarcasm, 
his wit, and his unlimited power of good-humoured invective, were 
afforded full play. Gabriel Harvey, the friend of Spenser, and 
aman of great scholarship, was the next mark for his satirical 
shafts. Nashe tells us that the origin of the quarrel was that 
Harvey and his brother “ scummered out betwixt them an epistle 
to the readers against all poets and writers . . . and termed us 
piperly make-plays and make-bates, yet bade us hold our peace 
and not be so hardy as to answer him; for if we did he would 
make a bloody day in Paul’s Churchyard and splinter our 
pens till they straddled again as wide as a pair of compasses.” 

This was a fair challenge and Nashe rushed into the fray. 
His opponent was one of those heavily-armed combatants that 
Nashe’s wit and light-hearted abuse were fittest to encounter and 
embarrass. Harvey had two brothers who published almanacks 
with astrological predictions, and with a foolishness only to be 
equalled by that of a believing public, staked their prophetic 
reputations on the truth of the predictions they contained. The 
stars in their courses fought against this pair of deluding and 
deluded star-gazers and upset their calculations. Nashe was not 
likely to let such an opportunity pass unimproved. In Pierce 
Pennilesse, without mentioning Harvey’s name but addressing an 
imaginary offender, he asks innocently: “Thou hast a brother, 
hast thou not, student in almanacks?” In lively terms he 
describes the prognostications and their failure. “The whole 
university hissed at him, Tarlton at the Theatre made jests of 
him... Would you, in likely reason, guess it were possible for 
any shame-swoln toad to have the spet-proof face to outlive this 
VOL. OXX, 20 
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disgrace? It is, dear brethren, Vivit, imo, vivit ; and, which is 
more, he is a vicar.” 

After this by some means Nashe discovered that the Harveys 
were the sons of a ropemaker, and according to the fashion of 
those days—not altogether discarded yet—this information lent 
additional flavour to his next joke. Harvey came forward to 
defend his brothers and himself, and Nashe retorted in a tract 
called ‘A Wonderful, Strange, and Miraculous Astrological Prog- 
nostication.’ This appeared in 1591, and Harvey replied in 
another pamphlet, to which, of course, Nashe issued a counter- 
retort. 

In 1593 he made an attempt at reconciliation with Harvey in 
‘Christ’s Tears over Jerusalem,’ because, as he says, he desired 
to conform himself to the holy subject of his book, but the 
exasperated scholar would not take the outstretched hand. He 
replied in another publication, ‘A new Letter of - Notable 
Contents,’ which must have been very galling to Nashe; but 
his withers were unwrung, and he tells us what he thinks of 
Harvey’s ungenerous behaviour in a preface to the second edition 
of ‘Christ’s Tears’: ‘‘ Henceforth . . . for an unrefutable principle 
I will hold it that he is utterly undone which seeks by new good 
turns to root out old grudges. A proverb it is as stale as sea- 
beef: save a thief from the gallows, and he'll be the first to shew 
the way to St. Giles’, Harvey I manifestly saved from the knot 
under the ear: verily he had hanged himself had I gone forwards 
in my vengeance.” 

The game went on for several years, Harvey doing his best and 
his heaviest to crush his nimble foe, and Nashe bringing all his 
adroitness and dexterity into play, so that at last Harvey was 
breathless and exhausted. Then in 1596 Nashe summed up in 
a piece which, referring to Harvey’s birthplace, he entitled, 
‘ Have with you to Saffron Walden.’ This, in effect, made the other 
quit the field, wishing probably that he had followed Nashe’s 
early advice and “sate quyet at home, and writ catechismes.” If 
he ever replied at all he did so under cover of another name in 
a little pamphlet called ‘ The Trimming of Thomas Nashe, Gent.,” 
which came out in 1597. Whether Harvey wrote this or not it 
was the last shot fired in the campaign, for, we are told, the 
authorities intervened and put an end to the dispute. The fame 
of this literary contest may be imagined from a reference to it in 
a tract namod ‘ Bartholomew Fairings,’ printed in 1647, the last 
couplet of which runs :— 


“Ne’er look to die: thou shalt be laughed at still 
Longer than Nashe’s Harvey, or Triplett’s Gill.” 
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Nashe’s Harvey is still productive of amusement, but even 
Mr. J. Payne Collier was obliged to admit his inability to give a 
satisfactory explanation of Triplett’s Gill. 

A few years after this we come to another curious batch of 
quarrels in which Jonson, attacking and attacked, is the chief 
figure. The origin of the fracas is not certain, but may easily be 
imagined to have been either the jealousy of Jonson’s reputation 
felt by the younger writers, or the irritating and overbearing 
manner he assumed towards them. Jonson naturally says that 
it did not begin with him. Marston and Dekker were his chief 
opponents, and in his ‘Conversations with Drummond,’ Jonsor 
distinctly attributes the quarrel to the fact that Marston had 
wantonly lampooned ‘him on the stage. Marston was a fertile 
writer of dramas couched in a peculiar diction of his own, and 
a coiner of new words and phrases. Dekker was a more prolific 
and a more facile, if less profound, poet. From the ‘Conversations’ 
we learn that, in Jonson’s opinion, Sharpham, Day, and Dekker 
“were all rogues,” and as this is a fair sample of the dogmatic 
manner the great dramatist adopted both in his conversations and 
in his writings, we can hardly be surprised that a good deal of 
unpleasantness resulted. Marston and Dekker, after a long 
warfare of insinuation, put their heads together for the composi- 
tion of a play which should be devoted to a grand concerted 
onslaught upon their arrogant enemy. ‘This was in the year 
1601. Their intention becoming known, Jonson at once set 
himself to anticipate them, and in fifteen weeks he produced The 
Poetaster, a play that completely attained his object. “Three 
years,” says he, 


“They did provoke me with their petulant styles 
On every stage: and I at last unwilling 
But weary, I confess, of so much trouble, 
Thought I would try, if shame could win upon them; 
And therefore chose Augustus Cesar’s times, 
When wit and arts were at their height in Rome, 
To shew that Virgil, Horace, and the rest 
Of those great master-spirits did not want 
Detractors then or practicers against them.” 


n other words, his comedy draws a picture of the Augustan age, 
introduces all the celebrated poets of that time, and identifies 
Jonson with Horace. His two chief opponents are described as 
the hangers-on to this brilliant company and are delineated after 
a most drastic fashion. Translated fragments and adaptations 
are frequent throughout the play, and Marston is made to play 
the réle of the versifier whose insufferable attentions to Horace 
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are so picturesquely described in that poet’s ninth satire. But 
the story of the play culminates in the scene where, by order of 
Augustus, hellebore is administered to Crispinus (Marston), and 
the miserable poet casts up a long array of his own extravagant, 
self-made words. Although the humour of the episode is of the 
broadest it is none the less amusing, though it is curious and 
instructive to notice that many of the words for using which 
Marston was so severely dealt with have now found their way 
into our common speech. Retrograde, reciprocal, incubus, defunct, 
spurious, clumsy, strenuous, loquacity, are familiar enough to us, 
but they were new to the Elizabethans and were regarded with 
suspicion. On the other hand, some of the offending terms—for 
example, glibbery, turgidous, ventosity, oblatrant, furibund, 
obstupefact—deserved to be branded as they were. 

The Poetaster is a good and interesting play, quite independent 
of its particular satiric object, but its pitilessness did not suffice 
to crush its victims. In the same year appeared the anticipated 
play, with the title of Satiro Mastix, or the Untrussing of the 
Humourous Poet. Moreover, Jonson’s reckless, broadcast satire, 
his resolution to 


“Strip the ragged follies of the time 
Naked as at their birth,” 


drew down upon him the anger of all parties. The play is said 
to have been prohibited by authority. The satirist, however, paid 
little attention to the noise his enemies made; having asserted 
his superiority he carried his revenge no further, saying of those 
of the players who had been offended at his strictures— 


“ What they’ve done ’gainst me, 
I am not moved with. If it gave them meat, 
Or got them clothes, ’tis well; that was their end. 
Only amongst them, I am sorry for 
Some better natures, by the rest so drawn 
To run in that vile line.” 


Shakespeare is generally supposed to have been one of the “ better 
natures” alluded to in these lines. 

Freedom of expression in these cases was by no means an 
unmixed evil: it prevented unspent malice lurking behind. None 
of the combatants took the quarrel seriously to heart, for a few 
years later Marston dedicated his Malcontent to Jonson, and 
in the next year, 1605, they both collaborated with Chapman 
in Eastward Ho! This play was a somewhat unfortunate one for 
its authors. It contained aspersions upon the Scottish nation 
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which annoyed certain young courtiers of the king. Uhapman 
and Marston, who were supposed to have been chiefly concerned 
in its production, were thrown into prison, and Jonson, as soon 
as he heard of their arrest, unwilling to avoid any of the penalties 
that menaced his fellow-writers, voluntarily joined them in prison. 
Happily they were all released, and a banquet, at which Jonson 
feasted his friends, provided a happy termination to the 
episode. 

More important in its cause and, if tradition is reliable, more 
fatal in its results, was the passage of arms between Milton and 
the unhappy champion of our Royal Martyr. It was a famous 
dispute, but as it was conducted throughout in the “universal” 
language it does not fall within our purview here. 

A strong man in the literary world, as in any other, is certain 
to make enemies and is almost as certain to be drawn into 
recriminations and squabbles sooner or later. Jonson and Milton 
were both strong men. Dryden was their lineal successor. It 
is true he had taken Shakespeare’s counsel to heart, and as a rule 
took less notice than might have been expected of the missiles 
thrown after him, but when once he was fairly engaged in a 
quarrel he certainly bore it so that the opposer might beware of 
him. He was wonderfully forbearing towards the smaller class 
of his critics, and as a rule his dignity was well preserved in 
trying circumstances. He needed all his self-restraint when the 
Duke of Buckingham and his troupe of collaborators burlesqued 
him so admirably in The Rehearsal, one of the most notable works 
of its kind in the language. 

First performed in December 1671, it is reported to have been 
ten years in process of incubation. Many hands, in this case at 
any rate, did not lighten the work very materially; they more 
probably impeded the progress and obscured the single purpose 
of the play. Bayes, the character who is modelled upon Dryden 
and in whom all the small peculiarities of Dryden’s dress, con- 
versation, and general appearance were carefully reproduced, does 
not seem very convincing as a satire when viewed in a critical 
light at this distance of time. Many of its immediate applications 
are no doubt lost to us. References that set the old Drury Lane 
pit in a roar find nothing in our memories to appeal to, and we 
are able to notice discrepancies in the structure of the play that 
would pass unheeded in the representation. For example, in some 
of the scenes Bayes is not Dryden at all, but D’Avenant—an 
instance, probably, of the confusion arising from the employment 
of so many writers; but the appearance of the hero of the play 
with a patch over his nose, a palpable hit at D’Avenant, would be 
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sufficient to amuse the audience without making them too curious 
as to the exact application intended. 

The chief end of the farce was to render heroic plays impossible 
—absurd they already were—and it may have been a sense of the 
weakness of his case that kept Dryden silent. For as a rule, no 
one was more positive than he. Lord Melbourne is reported to 
have said that he wished he were as “ cocksure ” of any one thing 
as Macaulay was of everything. Dryden is something like 
Macaulay in his cocksureness. He argues for rhyme and against 
rhyme, for Rome and against Rome, alternately with such open 
fearlessness and candour that it is impossible to doubt the 
sincerity of his convictions at the time. The discussion which 
he carried on with his brother-in-law, Sir Robert Howard, as to 
the most suitable verse for dramatic composition, is a case in 
point. It was a war of prefaces and no harm was done. 

There is one skirmish, however, in which Dryden engaged for 
which no reason other than mere jealousy can be alleged. In 
1673 Elkanah Settle wrote a play entitled The Empress of Morocco 
which, favoured by Rochester, became extremely popular. Dryden 
as the poet-laureate and the recognised chief of those who were 
then writing for the stage had no idea of brooking a rival near 
his throne. He consequently called in two other playwrights, 
Crowne and Shadwell, rather less bad than Settle himself, and 
amongst them they wrote a libellous little pamphlet in which 
The Empress of Morocco and its author were handled in a most 
violent manner. Johnson in his “ Life of Dryden” thought fit to 
insert large extracts both from this pamphlet and from Settle’s 
reply, but the style of the arguments adopted may be easily 
inferred from one or two sentences. For instance, one of the 
confederates writes of Settle in language which, because of its 
inelegance, we may well hope is not Dryden’s :— 


“ He’s an animal of a most deplored understanding, without conversa- 
tion. His being is ina twilight of sense, and some glimmering of thought 
which he can never fashion into wit or English. His style is boisterous 
and rough-hewn; his rhyme incorrigibly lewd, and his numbers perpetu- 
ally harsh and ill-sounding.” 


Further on we learn (in better English) that 


“he has a heavy hand at fools, and a great facility in writing nonsense 
for them. Fools they will be in spite of him. His king, his two 
empresses, his villain, and his sub-villain, nay his hero, have all a certain 
natural cast of the father—their folly was born and bred in them and 
something of the Elkanah will be visible.” 


From a literary or critical point of view Settle’s reply is about 
as valuable as Dryden’s attack, and neither would have received 
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the attention that has been given to them if it had not been for 
the part that Settle was to fill in the series of pcems connected 
with “ Absalom and Achitophel.” 

This political poem was published in November 1681 and, 
attacking as it did a powerful statesman and a powerful party 
(although Shaftesbury was in prison at the time), it produced an 
extraordinary sensation. A week after its publication, Shaftesbury 
was indicted on a charge of high-treason and a grand jury threw 
out the bill. His adherents were naturally not a little elated, 
and within a fortnight appeared the first of the replies to 
Dryden’s invective, for although he had published his poem 
anonymously the authorship was not in doubt for a moment. 
This work, “Towzer the Second,” probably written by Henry 
Care, was followed by “Poetical Reflections on a late poem 
entitled ‘Absalom and Achitophel,’ by a person of honour,” 
the work of one who, within the compass of a couple of dozen 
lines, had been mercilessly but lightly ridiculed in Dryden’s 
poem—no less a person than George Villiers, Duke of Bucking- 
ham. His share in The Rehearsal had made him fair sport for 
Dryden, and the character of Zimri in “ Absalom and Achitophel ” 
is perhaps the most perfect part of a brilliant poem. This 
attempt at rejoinder was not of sufficient importance to induce 
Dryden to notice it, and the general mediocrity that marks the 
“ Poetical Reflections” was enough, as has often been said, to 
show how little the real authors of The Rehearsal were indebted 
to their noble fellow for the happy spirit of wit and travesty for 
which that clever farce is so remarkable. 

In “Azaria and Hushai” Samuel Pordage took a leaf from 
Dryden’s own book, and pressed Scriptural allegory into the 
service of Shaftesbury; while an anonymous but zealous Non- 
conformist followed on the same side with “A Whip for the Fool’s 
Back.” It was at this juncture that Elkanah Settle, Dryden’s old 
antagonist, lifted his voice again, thinking probably that it was 
a good opportunity for settling an old score. His “ Absalom 
Senior, or Achitophel transprosed” roused Dryden’s fighting 
blood, and would very likely have led him to reply to his critics 
even if the Shaftesbury party, intoxicated by the acquittal of their 
chief, had not signalised their triumph by striking in commemora- 
tion of the event a medal bearing the exultant legend “ Laetamur.” 
This circumstance decided the form of his reply, which he issued 
in March 1682, and named “The Medal.” Shaftesbury was said 
to have had designs upon the Crown of Poland, and hence the 
medal is called “ The Polish Medal,” and its inscription— 


“Laetamur, which in Polish is Rejoice.” 
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In the preface to this short satire, Dryden makes reference to 
those who had attempted to counteract the influence of his 
“ Absalom.” 


“T have one only favour,” he writes, “to desire of you at parting, that 
when you think of answering this poem you would employ the same pens 
against it who have combated with so much success against ‘ Absalom and 
Achitophel’; for then you may assure yourselves of a clear victory with- 
out the least reply. Rail at me abundantly, and, not to break a custom, 
do it without wit. By this method you will gain a considerable point, 
which is wholly to waive the answer of my arguments.... If God has 
not blessed you with the talent of rhyming, make use of my poor stock, 
and welcome; let your verses run upon my feet; and for the utmost 
refuge of notorious blockheads reduced to the last extremity of sense, 
turn my own lines upon me and in utter despair of your own satire make 
me satirise myself. Some of you have been driven to this bay already.” 


“The Medal ” itself does nothing but repeat charges of sedition 
against Shaftesbury. He is— 


“A beardless chief, a rebel ere a man,... 
A vermin wriggling in the usurper’s ear 
Bartering his venal wit for sums of gold,” 


and so on. As the controversy went on it was evidently in- 
creasing in asperity and malignity. “The Medal” was followed 
by “ The Medal Reversed,” by the author of “ Azaria and Hushai.” 
It was reserved, however, for Thomas Shadwell to reach the 
culminating point of malice and personal virulence in “The Medal 
of John Bayes,” a production which Mr. Saintsbury has charac- 
terised as “the most scurrilous piece of ribaldry which has ever 
got itself quoted in English literature.” Shadwell was one of the 
most prolific and obscene of the “ make-plays” of that age. His 
comedies are not without their wit, but his conversation is 
reported to have been so remarkable for that quality that the 
Earl of Rochester said of him, “If he had burned all he wrote 
and printed all he spoke, he would have had more wit and humour 
than any other poet.” 

In a former quarrel we have seen that Shadwell helped Dryden 
against Settle; now the “True Blue Protestant Poet” ranges 
himself alongside his fellow poetaster, where doubtless he felt 
more at home. His assault provoked Dryden to his most 
trenchant satire, “Mac Flecknoe,” one of the severest and most 
finished poems of its kind ever written. It was aimed entirely 
at Shadwell. It has been said that some of Dryden’s satiric 
couplets have “not only the force, but the actual sound of a slap 
in the face,” and if any quotations are needed to prove the state- 
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ment they can be found in “ Mac Flecknoe.” But Shadwell and his 
new-found friend were not done with yet. A month later saw 
the second part of “ Absalom and Achitophel”—written by Nahum 
Tate with assistance from Dryden. Tate is best known, in 
conjunction with Brady, as the author of the worst translation of 
the Psalms in the language. He was not much of a poet, though 
he was good enough to succeed Shadwell in the laureateship. 
This second part of “Absalom and Achitophel” contained a 
passage of about one hundred lines from Dryden’s own pen 
consisting of a violent onslaught upon Settle and Shadwell under 
the names of Og and Doeg. Shadwell had been dealt with 
already in “Mac Flecknoe,” but he comes in for further attention 
here. His personal character is laid bare in all its unpleasant- 
ness, and, if all that Dryden said is true, then he deserved his 
punishment. But, as Dr. Johnson said, “Let honest credulity 
beware of receiving characters from contemporary writers.” It 
was Shadwell’s dulness that enraged Dryden most of all :— 


“A double noose thou on thy neck dost pull, 
For writing treason, and for writing dull.” 


Settle he treats in a more contemptuous manner. He was 


evidently a less formidable opponent than the other, and more 
concessions could be made to him. “Doeg to thee a poet is,” he 
tells Shadwell, and he hits off Settle’s characteristics in very 
happy style :— 


“Doeg, though without knowing how or why, 
Made still a blundering kind of melody ... 
He was too warm on picking work to dwell 
But faggoted his notions as they fell, 
And, if they rhymed and rattled, all was well .. . 
Let him rail on, let his invective Muse 
Have four and twenty letters to abuse, 
Which, if he jumbles to one line of sense 
Indict him of a capital offence.” 


Poetical justice is satisfied by the fate that afterwards overtook 
Settle; the “ Rival and Antagonist of Dryden ” was reduced to the 
most miserable poverty, and died in receipt of the charity of the 
Charterhouse. 

The end of the seventeenth century and the beginning of the 
eighteenth seem to have been particularly favourable to the 
development of these pen and ink campaigns. The fury that 
Jeremy Collier raised might be cited as an example; but it is a 
more than usually good instance of its kind inasmuch as there 
really was a decided principle involved in the discussion. The 
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disputants, it is true, occasionally lost sight of their object in the 
heat of conflict, but the condition of the contemporary stage gave 
ample justification to the sturdy Nonjuror, and lent great strength 
to his sweeping blows. Collier came out of the scrimmage in a 
fairly reputable condition. Indeed, on both sides there was some 
little dignity exhibited, more than was manifest in the equally 
famous controversy of “Ancients versus Moderns,” with which 
the names of Temple, Boyle, Wotton, and Swift are associated. 

This affair is rather reminiscent of the difference that Goldsmith 
once had with a publisher who had annoyed him by a personal 
allusion to “The Jessamy Bride.” Goldsmith was expostulating 
with the bookseller in the office of the latter, and, compelled by 
his Irish blood and, perhaps, by the alluring position of the man 
as he stooped down to refer to the offensive article, laid his cane 
sharply about the bookseller’s back. He, being a Welshman, was 
not slow to retaliate, and in the scuffle that ensued the oil-lamp 
hanging overhead was smashed, and its contents distributed im- 
partially over both parties. In most cases where authors have 
adopted recriminatory tactics the result has been the same and 
the metaphorical oil of conflict has spoilt both the tempers and the 
clothes of all concerned. 

The dispute as to the respective merits of ancient and modern 
writers is a case in point. Its title is enough to show that, if 
discussed at all, it should be discussed not only in an academic 
manner, but also by those, and those alone, who were well versed 
in both the literatures concerned. If debated in that way the 
subject, if not very material, would yet have been moderately in- 
teresting; but as a matter of history the dispute was carried on by 
men who were notoriously ignorant of the facts and conspicuously 
incompetent to judge even when the facts were laid before them. 
Originating in France the cause soon crossed the Channel, and 
ancient learning found a willing champion in Sir William Temple, 
who was then spending the evening of a statesman’s life in the 
retirement of Moor Park. Unhappily Temple was altogether 
unacquainted with Greek, so that his essay on Ancient and 
Modern Learning can hardly merit any other verdict than that 
its matter is “ludicrous and contemptible to the last degree.” In 
the pursuit of his contention that the oldest productions of the 
human intellect are better than anything more recent he heaped 
his praises upon the letters of Phalaris, calling them the best of 
their kind in literature. 

At about the same time Charles Boyle, afterwards the Earl of 
Orrery, issued a new edition of ‘ Phalaris,’ and on its publication 
Wotton and the great Bentley fell upon it at once and proved to 
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the satisfaction of those best able to pronounce upon the subject 
that the letters were forgeries. Boyle (or Atterbury, perhaps, 
under his name) then replied in what Macaulay described as the 
best book ever written by any man on the wrong side of a ques- 
tion of which he was profoundly ignorant. Bentley “ voluminously 
rejoined,” 

It was inevitable that in this argument the utterances of Sir 
William Temple should be regarded with very little respect by 
Bentley ; Temple, accordingly, accustomed to more deferential 
treatment, lost his temper, commenced a reply, and wisely left it 
unfinished. He had, however, a young Irishman living with him 
as a kind of private secretary who took up the cudgels on behalf 
of his patron, and furnished, if not the most valuable, certainly the 
most lasting contribution to the controversy. From the preface 
to his work we learn that “the town highly resented to see a 
person of Sir William Temple’s character and merits roughly used 
by the two reverend gentlemen aforesaid [Bentley and Wotton] 
and without any manner of provocation. At length, there ap- 
pearing no end of the quarrel, our author tells us that the books 
in St. James’s Library looking upon themselves as parties princi- 
pally concerned took up the controversy and came to a decisive 
battle.” 

Swift’s “ Battle of the Books” is a very amusing little work. 
It was the first opportunity he had had of exhibiting his peculiar 
powers of satire and parody, and the result is very characteristic 
of him. He represents the books in the Royal Library as being 
engaged in actual hostilities, the Ancients against the Moderns. 
Of course, being attached to Temple, Swift favoured the side of 
the Ancients,‘ whose array he thus describes: “Homer led the 
horse, and Pindar the light horse; Euclid was chief engineer ; 
Plato and Aristotle commanded the bowmen, Herodotus and Livy 
the foot, Hippocrates the dragoons. The allies, led by Vossius 
and Temple, brought up the rear.” Against this host the 
Moderns endeavoured to make as good a display as pos- 
sible. There was much disputing over the choice of leaders. 
“The difference was greatest among the horse, where every 
private trooper pretended to the chief command from Tasso and 
Milton to Dryden and Withers. The light horse were commanded 
by Cowley and Despreaux.” The powerful goddess, Criticism, 
equips Wotton for the fray, and appoints two of her dearest 
children, Dulness and Ill-Manners, to attend his person in all 
encounters. The description of this episode is in Swift’s best (or 
worst) vein. Bentley is characterised in still more offensive and 
malignant terms. In describing the fight—the fortunes of which 
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are naturally with the Ancients—the satirist follows especially the 
careers of Wotton and Bentley. They make a combined attack upon 
isop and Phalaris, who in their turn are championed by their 
allies, the heroes Temple and Boyle. The final conflict, in which 
the obnoxious Moderns are destroyed by Boyle, is conceived in a 
spirit of epic burlesque. The description, it is true, is apparently 
in prose, but there are many passages in it obviously designed to 
read as parodied heroics. Boyle rushes at both his foes at once. 
They flee in different directions. 


“So Boyle pursued, so fled this pair of friends ; 
Finding at length their flight was vain, 
They bravely joined and drew themselves in phalanx.” 

Their rally, however, is ineffectual; their weapons are blunted 
by Pallas, and finally, Boyle, with ‘“‘a lance of wondrous 
length and sharpness,” transfixes them both with the same 
stroke. 

* As when a skilful cook has trussed a brace 
Of woodcocks, he with iron skewer pierces 
The tender sides of both, their legs and wings 
Close pinioned to their ribs: so was this pair 
Of friends transfixed, till down they fell, joined in 
Their lives, joined in their deaths, so closely joined 
That Charon will mistake them both for one 
And waft them over Styx for half his fare.” 


The kernel of the Modern arguments is thus described by Swift 
in a sentence which well exposes the intrinsic absurdity of allow- 
ing merit to one side only: “They have proved beyond contra- 
diction that the very finest things delivered of old have been 
long since invented and brought to light by later pens, which 
clearly shews how little merit these Ancients can justly pre- 
tend to.” 

In spite of his own lines— 


“What poet would not grieve to see 
His brother write as good as he?” 


—it may be admitted that Swift's quarrels did not as a rule 
arise out of literary jealousies. His attitude towards Dryden 
probably provides an exception, for Dryden had told him in good 
set terms “that he would never bea poet.” The justice of the 
remark did not make it any more palatable to “cousin Swift.” 
But though personal motives of envy were not responsible for 
Swift’s own diatribes, he was still an unsafe model for a younger 
and better poet to copy. So Pope found when he declared war on 
the critics in “The Dunciad,” for beyoud a doubt Swift instigated 
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him to the completion of that poem. “ Without you,” he says, 
“the poem had never been.” By the time he wrote “The Dun- 
ciad,” however, Pope was already moderately well versed in the 
technicalities of literary warfare. 

His first quarrel was with Addison, and though, as a matter of 
fact, the essayist remained a non-combatant throughout, the one- 
sided dispute rankled in Pope’s mind for several years. The 
young poet had been fancifully irritated by Addison’s treatment 
of his early poems. His complaint was not that he had not 
received a due amount of praise, but that others—Tickell for 
example—had received too much. Outwardly, however, he 
remained on friendly terms with Addison, and in 1713 furnished 
him with a prologue to his much-applauded, much-abused tragedy, 
Cato. 

The play, which nowadays is criticised more freely than it is 
read, achieved so much success as to excite the hostility of that 
arch-critic John Dennis. He accordingly published some deroga- 
tory ‘Remarks on Cato,’ which elicited a reply from Pope, ‘ The 
Narrative of Dr. Robert Norris on the Frenzy of J. D.’ This little 
publication, which, by all who have taken the trouble to read it, 
is allowed to be quite unworthy of Pope’s pen, was issued anony- 
mously, and its evident unfairness and excess met with the dis- 
approbation of the writer whose cause it was supposed to champion. 
Addison conveyed his disapproval to the publisher of the ‘ Narrative,’ 
and Pope was consequently placed in a most awkward position. 
He naturally felt exceedingly annoyed at Addison’s action, the 
more so, perhaps, because, having made his attack anonymously, 
he could not openly accuse Addison of enmity. 

Pope’s letters written about this time give ample indication of 
the state of his feelings towards Addison. Matters were still in 
this strained condition between the two great writers when Pope 
published the first part of his translation of the ‘Iliad.’ Thomas 
Tickell chose the same moment for producing his own version of 
the first book, and, as Tickell was well known to be one of the 
most devoted adherents of Mr. Spectator, Pope’s rage at last 
overflowed. His anger found vent in the famous portrait of 
Atticus, which after various adventures found a resting-place 
in the Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot. That lines obviously dictated 
by jealousy and ill-temper should have been retained by Pope and 
finally allowed to become an integral part of another poem is clear 
proof of the intensity of his exasperation. 

This quarrel was a fit introduction to a life which to a large 
extent was composed of jealousies and feuds. Throughout his 
career he contrived to stir up a series of wordy storms, which, 
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though they seem to have suited his temperament admirably, 
gave his genius “ample room and verge enough” for the indul- 
gence of his satirical propensities. But, unlike the majority of 
great writers, unlike Milton or Jonson or Landor, Pope lost all 
sense of dignity when he embarked on a quarrel. No one was 
too insignificant for his satire, no offence was too petty. Ifa 
piratical bookseller, for example, infringed his rights, nothing 
less than the discharge of two or three pamphlets could appease 
Pope’s irritation, and a personal allusion introduced by Colley 
Cibber into a performance of The Rehearsal earned for that 
writer his everlasting ill-will. But all his quarrels, all his 
satirical productions, sink into insignificance when compared 
with “The Dunciad,” the greatest and most unpleasant of his 
satires. 

This is not the place to attempt an account of the various 
complications connected with the history of that work, of the 
changes it was subjected to from time to time, or of the cloak 
of unnecessary mystery with which Pope purposely invested it. 
First published in 1728 it did not reach its present form until 
1742, when the fourth book was added, while in 1743 a further 
change was made by the deposition of the hero of the poem— 
Tibbald, the King of the Dunces—in favour of Colley Cibber. 
Tibbald was, of course, Lewis Theobald, who had touched Pope’s 
vanity by attacking his edition of Shakespeare. Theobald himself 
was a painstaking commentator of the Bard, and used to “ crucify 
poor Shakespeare once a week” in the columns of a magazine. 
He afterwards issued the Plays in an edition of his own, a work of 
which he said that, “to expose any errors in it was impracti- 
cable.” He was a man who well became the Throne of Dulness. 

In “The Dunciad ” Pope managed to find a place for all writers 
who were not in his peculiar circle, and for most of his private and 
particular enemies. An objection frequently urged against the 
poet of “ The Inferno” would be perfectly true if made against 
Pope. “The Dunciad” was a fierce, sweeping onslaught upon all 
bad authors, reckless in its inclusiveness, but without a suspicion 
of recklessness in its execution and plan. It was a tremendous 
thrust at the sacred bosom of Dulness herself, by a writer in the 
whole of whose poems there is hardly a dull line. Pope had an 
utter hatred of mediocrity or Dulness in any form, and all her 
votaries he held in unmixed contempt. 


. “mediocribus esse poetis 
Non homines, non di, non concessere columnae.” 


“The Dunciad” is the suitable embodiment of his scoru and 
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hatred. Almost the only serious objection that can be brought 
against it is that zeal led the poet to employ the terrible engine 
of his wit to crush obscure and insignificant writers whose repu- 
tations, but for this satire, would long ago have died a very 
natural death. As it is, their names are rendered ever living by 
the means taken to destroy them, yet, as the “ publisher” of the 
early editions of the poem informs the reader, “we judged it 
better to preserve them as they are than to change them for 
fictitious names; by which the satire would only be multiplied 
and applied to many instead of one. Had the hero, for instance, 
been called Codrus, how many would have affirmed him to be 
Mr. T., Mr. E., Sir R. B., etc., and now all that unjust scandal is 
saved by calling him by a name which by good luck happens to 
be that of a real person.” The humour of the last sentence is 
accounted for by the fact that the author of the “ Epistle to the 
Reader ” was no other than Jonathan Swift. 

The history of Pope’s quarrels is a very complicated matter, 
rendered more so by the same artifices as he employed in pub- 
lishing his own correspondence. On the whole it cannot be said 
to be very pleasant reading. That he had amiable capabilities is 
clear both from many of his letters and from his genuine attach- 
ment to the Blounts, but his bodily circumstances and mental 
gifts, his eagerness that in the admiration of his intellectual 
greatness the world should be unmindful of his physical dis- 
abilities, gave him a pleasure in stirring up bitterness and made 
the use of satire dearer to him than gratitude or friendship. 

In leaving Pope we seem to be passing away from the brave 
days of old. There was no one to succeed him in his own 
métier, no writer with such a cultivated taste for fighting, none 
with such a keen enjoyment for literary scuffles. Dr. Johnson 
—who is reported to have knocked his bookseller down with 
one of his own folios during an argument—had something of 
the fighting spirit that animated his intellectual forbears. He 
exhibited it in his attitude while the Ossian controversy was 
raging. His incredulity in the matter of the Erse language was 
so annoying and so practically damaging to Macpherson that the 
latter wrote to the Doctor threatening personal vengeance. 
Johnson replied in one of the memorable letters preserved to 
the world by the importunity of Boswell. It is a letter such as 
the stalwart sage might have been expected to pen, and one at 
the same time reminiscent of the character that Churchill gave 
him in “The Ghost.” The letter begins: “I received your 
foolish and impudent letter. Any violence offered to me I 
shall do my best to repel, and what I cannot do for myself the 
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law shall do for me. I hope I shall not be deterred from detecting 
what I think a cheat by the menaces of a ruffian.” We need not 
the assurance of the indignant moralist that this note “put an 
end to our correspondence.” 

Although Johnson showed that he could be firm on occasion he 
was not a man to delight in strife, or to love quarrels for their 
own sake. His armament was too heavy, his pace too slow for 
such encounters. He had not the uncontrolled impatient spirit 
of mischief that had marked Pope. Perhaps this feature in Pope 
had something to do with the almost extravagant admiration for 
his writings that Byron always expressed, for Byron, to use his 
own elegant phrase, “liked a row” as well as anyone. He is 
perhaps the last of our poets with hearty appreciation and real 
genius for quarrelling. Landor was not so far behind him in 
this respect. Deplorable misunderstandings and beautiful friend- 
ships diversify the whole course of his life, but his quarrels were 
not so much literary as domestic. Besides, Landor’s controversial 
weapons were generally Latin or Greek epigrams, such as De 
Quincey might have used, more dignified indeed, but far less 
effective than plain English. 

Byron’s first quarrel was with his reviewers, and our satiric 
literature is the richer for his indignation, but as he went on 
more fully to develop his originality and his spirit of rebellion 
and opposition, he came into collision with the world at large, 
or at any rate with that portion of the world which held con- 
ventionality and the Ten Commandments dear. The publication 
of his “ Cain” raised an outcry against him that has not often 
been exceeded, and the first parts of ‘“‘ Don Juan” did nothing to 
diminish the disfavour with which he was regarded by a certain 
hostile section. 

Upon those of his critics who were insignificant or little known 
Byron did not care to retort, but his opportunity came when the 
laureate took him severely and seriously to task in the preface 
to his “ Vision of Judgment,” a poem wherein the loyal Southey 
favoured the shade of his late King with an apotheosis in hexa- 
meters. In this preface Byron is depicted as the leader of the 
“Satanic School” of poetry, “Don Juan ” is called a “ monstrous 
combination of horror and mockery, lewdness and impiety,” and 
reference is made to various heathen deities as the source of the 
noble lord’s inspiration. Southey having thus come boldly 
between the wind and his nobility, Byron, of course, took up 
the challenge. Southey replied, in his first manner, giving Byron 
the lie in plain terms. His lordship at once challenged the 
laureate to mortal combat. Fortunately for both the rincipals 
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the gentleman entrusted with the cartel of defiance never 
delivered it; fortunately for Byron, because by the time his 
anger had cooled he would have repented his hasty action; fortu- 
nately for “soaring Southey,” because his antagonist was an 
extremely good shot. Moreover, Byron had a far better weapon 
in his armoury, for no one can read his “ Vision of Judgment ” 
without admitting that its satire provided a much more efficacious 
means of retaliation than the more bloodthirsty one which his 
first impulse prompted him to have recourse to. As it is, one 
cannot be very sorry for Southey. His undoubted honesty is 
made too absurd by his want of tact and by the copious shower 
of ridicule that Byron covered him with. On the other hand, if 
he had met his enemy on the field of honour and been worsted, 
one might perhaps have had more pity for him than he deserved. 
As Dryden observes :— 


“To die for faction is a common evil, 
But to be shot for nonsense is the Devil.” 


Hersert M. SanvDers. 
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Philogia Flats. 


Mrs. Macrartane thought it possible that visitors might call. 
Not that she had issued any special invitations for that day; 
but in the tiny room beyond, white and motionless beneath the 
cotton coverlet, lay the mortal remains of one Johnnie Macfarlane. 
To use her own words, “He were never but a pore thing” who 
had survived the wear and tear of five airless summers, only to 
ignore, with a little sigh of relief, all responsibility connected 
with a sixth. His mother would have added, in accents pregnant 
with a certain aggressive pride, “and a beautiful corpse he 
made,” but as this is a mere matter of taste it is perhaps as well 
left unsaid. It was likely then that neighbours might, under 
the circumstances, drop in, for Marylebone pays respects to its 
individual dead as Belgravia leaves cards upon new comers; and 
the élite of Philogia Flats were by no means behind the times 
in points of etiquette. The reception room—surely an excellent 
name for an apartment that combined the appurtenances of 
parlour, kitchen, and bedroom—had been cleaned that morning. 
But there were certain finishing touches, such as the arrange- 
ment of crockery at the correct angle of the carelessly-opened 
cupboard door, that Mrs. Macfarlane could not possibly leave to 
the kindly offices of a deputy, even in the hour of her affliction. 
Was any neighbour, however willing, competent to place certain 
“vawses”’ of silver glass upon the over-crowded chest of drawers 
in a position that would, in one master-stroke, hide all chips 
and blemishes, and at the same time display the decoration to 
advantage—those floral emblems so dear to their owner’s heart 
that bloomed almost as profusely upon these chaste ornaments 
as upon the coal-scuttle lid which was their native soil. 

Having brushed the hearth and placed her husband’s second 
pair of boots ostentatiously in the first position beneath the 
horsehair couch, this good lady turned her attention to her 
toilet. 

This she accomplished by folding a black woollen shawl across 
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her gaunt attenuated frame, thus concealing all deficiencies in 
hooks, and tying the ends into her waist by means of a large 
white apron. She then surveyed her ghastly reflection in a 
composition mirror, apparently deriving great satisfaction from 
her own appearance in the character of a monstrosity, for she 
smoothed her hair with her roughened hands, carefully moistened 
for the purpose, and paused to note the effect of her exertions. 
A question arose in her mind as to the propriety of attempting 
to disguise the very obvious purple shadow, cast by some recent 
blow, over her eye; but upon reflection she considered this 
scarcely worth while, as the affected organ had already been 
exposed to the public view in an advanced stage of blended 
neutral tints. 

The kettle at this moment boiled over, threatening to ex- 
tinguish the mere handful of red coal beneath it, and when its 
owner looked up from her task of its rescue, she saw to her 
surprise that one visitor at least had already entered the room 
unannounced. 

“Why, Judy Myrtle!” she exclaimed, in accents of grudging 
astonishment, “ what a start yer give me ter be sure. Jest lend 
a ’and’s turn, my gal,” she continued, indicating the hearth 
as she spoke with an expressive jerk of her thumb. “I’m fair 
wore art, thet Iam,” she added, sinking into a springless arm- 
chair by the fireside and applying her apron to the corner of 
her eyes. 

“T warrant ’ee be thaat,” responded the visitor sympathetically, 
with the broad west-country burr that sounded in such strange 
contrast with the nasal cockney twang of her companion. 

She was a neat, comely lass, with a soft clear skin, and wore 
her tight hair wound into a tidy knot behind her head. Her 
cotton gown was protected by a check apron, while a grey plaid 
shawl enveloped her shoulders. Between her work-worn finger 
and thumb she carried a bunch of violets which she placed care- 
fully on the table before stooping to carry out her hostess’s 
instructions, 

“°Tis as likely as not sim lydies will drop in this arternoon,” 
observed Mrs. Macfarlane, with over-accentuated carelessness. 

A swift blush dyed the face of the kneeling girl. 

“I bain’t agoin’ ter bide wi’ ’ee long,” she returned, with a 
touch of hauteur as she rose to her feet. 

But this did not by any means suit the elder woman. It was 
true that owing to an unfortunate legal omission in this young 
person’s establishment she could not be received into the Flats 
society, but, as Mrs. Macfarlane expressed it, ‘she was a — 
2D 
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nybour, and a rare ’and with the kids.” In the little room 
beyond, another baby Macfarlane was sleeping less deeply than 
his brother Johnnie, and before the next hour had passed, the 
owners of a selection of hobnail boots would tramp back from 
the educational advantages of their age to their sadly over-taxed 
home. Consequently their mother sought to fortify herself 
against these interruptions, and she considered that the presence 
of good-natured Judy Myrtle would satisfactorily accomplish this. 

“Yer kin stye if yer’'ve a mind ter,” she decided airily. “A 
spoonful o’ soother horf the chimbly if the byby wykes.” 

The outcast knew the price demanded for her presence at this 
social function, yet such was the magnet of the unattainably 
respectable that she was quite prepared to accept her post upon 
“the fringe,” and picking up her flowers disappeared into the 
inner room. 

When she returned she found her hostess entertaining two 
ladies whom she knew well enough by sight. Stout Mrs. Woggin 
had already loosened her scarlet bonnet strings and was mopping 
her crimson countenance with what was known to the assembled 
company as a “ bundle” handkerchief. Her lodger, Madam Brown, 
or “the retired lady,” as she was usually called, was but chilly- 
looking and small, with thread gloves and a nodding bird of 
indescribable species in her black jet bonnet. She was a mere 
echo of Mrs. Woggin’s sentiments, and rumour had it that the 
latter waxed fat upon the hard-earned savings of the retired 
lady. This may or may not have been the case, but certain it 
was that Mrs. Woggin had her own peculiarities. Her deeply- 
rooted notion of grandiloquence was the lengthening of her 
words by means of extra syllables added indiscriminately. By 
this curious means she succeeded in impressing her hearers, most 
of whom accepted her newly-coined expressions with reverend 
approval, 

“I skyarcely ‘oped ter ’ave the pleasure o’ seein’ you this 
arternoon,” began Macfarlane, showing her ability to fill the 
position of hostess by opening the proceedings with a lie. 

“Them as expecterates nothing shell not be disappinted,” 
quoth Mrs. Woggin, with the air of one who quotes scripture. 
Then adding, as her gaze fell on Judy, “And who may be this 
young personification ? ” 

Her eyes seeking those of her hostess demanded only too 
plainly—And am I to meet the secum—or probably scummage—of 
the earth beneath your roof? While Mrs. Macfarlane, conscious 
of her indignation, murmured in tones of soothing apology, “ She 
hev ben real ’andy hey Judy Myrtle—real andy.” 
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Any further unpleasantness was fortunately prevented by the 
entrance of Miss Minder, whose face was so like a death’s head 
crowned with a black straw hat and decorated with a cluster of 
“immortelles” that Judy gave a little start of dismay. Moreover, 
her skeleton frame was enveloped in a mud-coloured ulster, sadly 
frayed at the pockets, and she carried a mouldy umbrella, with 
which she prodded, from time to time, the weak spots in her hostess’s 
carpet. She called herself, it seemed, a Bible woman, but one can 
hardly remember any woman of the scriptures so utterly incapable 
of good. To her had been given the keynote of true religious 
feeling—sympathy for all creeds—and she had so misused this 
gift asto turn it to her own ends, thereby sowing the seeds of 
discord and dissension around her. She ran with the Church 
mission and followed with Little Bethel; broke bread with the 
Baptists, and claimed the charities of the parish church. She had 
the Scriptures at her finger ends, and could quote the average 
district visitor textless and ashamed. 

Close upon her heels followed Mrs. Jormley, accompanied by 
her child. An urchin with an unpleasantly moist expression, and 
a diabolical anxiety to know—*“ When air we agoin’ ter see young 
Johnnie?” and, “Now young John is dead, ken ’ee kick back if 
’ee’s pinched ?” 

“Why, no, Elfred,” observed Mrs. Woggin severely, “ most 
certaineously not. Where do the child git ’is notions from?” 

“Where, indeed ?” queried Madam Brown mournfully, the bird in 
her bonnet nodding the while as if to indicate that a screw was 
loose somewhere. 

“Don’t arsk me,” exclaimed his mother pathetically, blinking 
at the coloured print of the “ Death of Eli.” “Don’t git arskin’ 
me, there’s good souls.” 

It was a favourite expression of hers and she managed to convey 
with it all manner of meanings, from “I don’t know anything 
about the matter and therefore cannot say,” to “I am posted up 
in all particulars and am simply longing to be questioned.” Upon 
this occasion the assembled company took her words literally and 
the conversation changed. 

Judy handed round the cups of tea, and skilfully dispensed the 
heady stout brought by the pot-boy to the door punctually on 
the stroke of three, according to instructions. 

“The pore darling was in, I suppose, Mrs. Macfarlane,” 
ventured Miss Minder sympathetically. 

Her hostess’s face brightened. 

“Thank yer kindly, Miss Minder, yes, and I’m glad ter sye hall 
pyed up.” 
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The death’s head smiled. 

“'They’re hall in the Speckerlater,” continued the other with 
evident relief. ‘“Thet is ter sye, hall except young Jubilee, and 
she’s that ealthy, er father ses ’twould be chuckin’ money inter 
the streets ter enter ‘er. Though it did seem a pity,” she 
continued confidentially, “for yer kin git em in cheaper when 
they’re but a few dyes old.” 

“Tis a matter o’ thirty pound ter cover the funeralities, aint 
et, Liza?” enquired Mrs. Woggin cheerfully. 

“We ain’t thinkin’ o’ spendin’ so much on the buryin’,” 
explained Mrs. Macfarlane hastily. “Trade is that bad jest now; 
but William hev promised that the next shell be lyed awye ter the 
full value. Flowers and feathers and all. ‘My dear,’ ses he. He 
often calls me my dear, do William.” 

“Ah!” ejaculated Mrs. Woggin gently, and her eye travelled 
slowly towards the disfiguring purple bruise that gave her friend 
the lie. 

Mrs. Macfarlane saw the look and crimsoned, while her mouth 
worked ominously as though she were sharpening her tongue 
against her teeth, but she uttered no sound. 

“ Hur wur allus a zickly lad,” ventured Judy, speaking for the 
first time. 

“ Most lived in the horsepital,” agreed Mrs. Macfarlane sadly. 

“Don’t talk ter me of horsepitals,” interposed that peculiarly 
negative person, Mrs. Jormley, growing communicative after her 
second glass of stout. “Don’t yer know how they served Jim 
Kallinder ?” 


“How did they serve him?” enquired Miss Minder, scenting 
scandal. 

“Don’t arsk me, my dear,” returned Mrs. Jormley decidedly, 
and just as every one present was wondering whether it would be 
polite to press the point, she commenced her tale. 

“He was the biggest perliceman as ever strod’ Marrowbone 
pavemint, was Jem. Somethink wrong with his innards, they said. 
You remember Jem, Elfred?” she continued, suddenly appealing 
to her offspring. 

“Rather,” continued that young hopeful, awaiting further 
details with ill-concealed interest. 

“The doctors had their eye on ’im, bless yer,” continued the 
narrator presently, “and every morning as he passed the infernery, 
the doctors would hopen their winders and would sing art, ‘ Yer’d 
better by far come in, Jim Kallinder.’ And Jim he would shyke 


his head and answer back, quite arty like, ‘ No thank yer kindly, 
sir, not yet.’” 
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Mrs. Jormley took a gulping breath as she continued patheti- 
cally, “Them there great fiends o’ fellows would slam down the 
winder with a laugh as much as ter sye, ‘ You ain’t escaped us 
by no means my man, we'll ’ave yer yet.’” 

“Did they have him?” enquired the retired lady much 
alarmed. 

“Don’t arsk me, ma’m,” murmured Mrs. Jormley mournfully, 
applying her handkerghief to her eyes. “ Yes,” she continued, 
almost in the same breath. “ He ’eld art as long as he could, the 
dear innercent; but when he took ter clubbin’ the landlord for a 
desprick villing, and threw the parafine lamp at Hemma, they was 
forced ter tyke the pore lamb awye.” 

There was a solemn pause which none present ventured to 
break. 

“°Twas but a few weeks, my dears, and he was gorn,” added 
the narrator impressively, then lowering her voice she adopted a 
sudden air of mystery. 

“When that pore soul entered the infernery, my friends, he 
wyghed no less than twenty stone, a wyght any man might be 
prard on, and when he comes art—yer’ve no call ter believe me, 
unless yer lykes—his corfin wouldn’t ’a turned the skyle at five 
pun ten. 

“*T never give em leave fur ter do it,’ ses Hemma ter me. And 
Hemma, she did her duty by him, mind yer—four pawin’ horses 
in gipsy dusters, and a black velvet countypane for his last. 
‘*T would have broke his pore ’art,’ ses Hemma. ‘Him so prard 
on his four-and-twenty stone too. Ter think of him bein’ carried 
ter his gryve a holler mockery.’ ” 

“We had a henquest at are ’ouse, we had,” volunteered little 
Elfred with suppressed enthusiasm. 

“ He follers the conversation like a man, do Elfred,” exclaimed 
his mother with pride, giving her son’s nose a screw with her 
handkerchief as if she were trying to loosen a stopper. 

“We listened at the door,” continued the youth much en- 
couraged, ‘“‘ and we heard the doctors a’ sawin’ the byby’s bones.” 

Judy shivered. Not that she was affected by this repulsive 
conversation beyond a certain morbid appreciation of its details ; 
for she was a child of the people, bred with a taste for horrors 
which had been fostered only too often in her early youth. 

But it suddenly occurred to her that in her ignorance she might 
have permitted her loved ones to fall into the hands of these 
bloodthirsty savages who from all accounts controlled the London 
hospitals. The shiver was for the dangers they had so far 
escaped, 
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It was then suggested that they should visit the adjoining 
room, to which they repaired in single file, like a female coroner’s 
jury, bent on defeating the ends of justice. 

It was Judy who lifted the covering from the waxen face with 
a curious air of proprietorship, while she murmured tenderly, 
* Zee thiccy knowin’ little smile. Tha’ wast nur a grand ’un for 
laughin’, wast thee, my bird! ” 

The tiny hands were clasped over the wasted frame and between 
them lay Judy’s violets. As the girl had said, a faint, almost 
cynical smile, perhaps caused by the gathering shadow, hovered 
round the drawn mouth. 

' In a cradle in the corner another baby slept fitfully. 

“He do look sweet,” murmured Mrs. Jormley, in accents of 
admiration, and Miss Minder quoted a text, though the words she 
used shall not profane these pages. 

“Ts that young John?” exclaimed Elfred, in evident disappoint- 
ment. ‘“ Why he ain’t got no meat on him.” 

At these words his mother and the death’s head exchanged swift 
meaning smiles, 

“The young un’s right,” observed Mrs. Woggin, with a spiteful 
glance at her hostess. “He really do look a bit emancipated.” 

Judy’s hand clenched involuntarily, and she turned almost by 
instinct towards Mrs. Macfarlane, hoping that she might hear her 
refute the charge. Somewhere away in a cradle upstairs lay a 
little plump ball of a baby she called her own. No one, she 
fancied indignantly, should have lived to make a similar remark 
concerning that child a second time. 

The colour mounted to Mrs. Macfarlane’s face and the purple 
bruise over her eye grew livid as she turned to Mrs. Woggin,— 
“We hain’t hall privileged, ma’m,” she hissed, trembling with 
suppressed emotion, “ter go ter our Maker blown art with 
victuals and with drink.” 

Then followed an uneasy silence. 

“His sufferin’s is over, at least, pore child,” interposed Mrs. 
Jormly hastily. 

“A most merciful Providence, I call it,” remarked Miss Minder 
suavely. 

“ And Gord—Gord calls it murder!” 

It was Judy who had spoken, though she was scarcely conscious 
of the fact. Her voice sounded strangely to her own ears. Her 
eyes were lit with a curious gleam, and her heart throbbed heavily. 
Divine inspiration filled her soul, as surely as it impelled speech 
in the prophets of old—low-born and sinful though they were. 

A hundred thoughts surged through her troubled brain as she 
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gazed at the gleaming sunken little face, upturned to her with 
that strange mocking smile playing over the fast darkening lips. 

Better by far to beg from door to door; to sink starving by the 
roadside; better to be carried from the workhouse gates to that 
nightmare of poverty, the pauper’s grave, than live for one hour 
upon the gold thus gained—the price of blood. 

The sound of a sharp voice addressing her roused her to a sense 
of her position. 

“Indeed,” Mrs. Woggin was remarking with meaning, “it’s a 
pity we ain’t all so fortunate, ain’t it, Miss? ” 

The light died from her eyes. Her cheeks were on fire. A 
sense of her own unworthiness oppressed her, threatening to over- 
whelm her altogether. Oh, for one moment to stand among these 
women free from sin! To remind them, as innocent lips alone 
dared remind them, of their baby’s head once pressed light and 
warm against their hearts; of the little dimpled hand, flung palm 
uppermost, upon their breast, like a pink sea-shell the waves had 
tossed upon the shore. 

Alas, such words'from her lips would be but mockery! Such 
promptings from her heart the food for shrill laughter and coarse 
jest. Flinging her apron over her head to hide her newly-found 
shame she turned and fled. They heard her groping her way 
blindly through the room beyond and stumbling heavily up the 
well-worn wooden staircase without. 

In the room she had left, the baby Jubilee moaned fitfully in 
her sleep, while Elfred grated with his hobnailed boots upon the 
bare boards. 

“Well!” exclaimed Miss Minder in exasperated tones, “ter 
think I should have lived ter hear a wretched second-hand sinner 
like that talk so familiar of the Almighty!” 

Mrs. Macfarlane drew the coverlet gently across the still white 
face. 

“Tt’s all for the best,” she murmured softly ; “all for the best, 
my lamb—lie still.” 

Meanwhile, Judy had made her way on to the leads to mingle 
her tears with the heavy drops from her recently hung clothes. 
One of these garments: flapped idly over her face, cooling her 
burning brow and calming her troubled brain. 

In a few minutes she was sufficiently restored to enter her own 
room, where her master was seated at a deal table, already engaged 
upon his evening meal. 

“There have bin a feller here fer you,” he began, looking up 
with his mouth crammed full of provisions, ‘as dew want ’ee to 
’sure the young un’—in a club I take it—the Speckerlater.” 
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The girl’s eyes flashed fire. 

“None o’ thaat now,” she cried furiously ; “ none o’ thy games 
wi’ the child. Thee canst serve I as thee dost like, my man, but 
us have ’armed the little un enow, a’ready, Gord knows! ” 

He did not seem surprised at this sudden outbreak. 

“Howd thy noise, will ’ee,” he observed peremptorily. ‘Thee 
hest bin wi’ they whemin agin.” 

“ And what if I yev ?” she retorted defiantly. 

“ Mind ’ee gits nought o’ ill from ’em, thaat ’s all.” 

She laughed long and bitterly. 

“ Thee beest an ignorant vool, John Harrison,” she cried ; “ dost 
think hur can learn ill ter the likes o’ I—they respectable married 
whemin ?” 

But he only answered doggedly as he sliced off a large mouthful 
of bright orange cheese, “ Aye, ter the likes o’ thee.” 


Evetyn Hope. 




















Heine's * Fran Mathilde.” 


Ir has been remarked by some cynic wit that “every man’s choice 
of a wife is a matter of wonderment to his friends.” The really 
“amazing marriages” of this world, however, are those of men of 
genius. We can all recall some one or other of the lofty, laurelled 
race whose glory has a shadow—the shadow of some shrew or 
scold in the background of his life, whose faults have been kept, 
like a frog in spirit, by the virtue of her husband’s fame. 

Never, perhaps, has such a marriage been more discussed and 
derided, more romancingly or scandalously misrepresented than 
that of Heine, whose many personal sarcasms and wicked, 
malicious wit may have provoked some effort at retaliation. “I 
have scratched many, bitten many, and was no lamb, I confess it,” 
he says; and it is only natural and human that he, in his turn, 
should have been scratched and bitten. The peculiar circum- 
stances, too, of his later life undoubtedly contributed to the 
publicity of his private affairs. While he lay on his “ mattress 
grave” during long years slowly dying, crowds of visitors toiled 
up his steep staircase to see the poet in his living death—German 
refugees, women of high degree, celebrated men, professional 
interviewers—each carrying away the latest bon mot of the bitter- 
tongued poet, or a canard concerning his handsome, uncon- 
ventional wife. Grenier, a contemporary, writes of her thus :— 


“His famous Mathilde, Frau Mathilde, whom he had just married, and 
whom he described to the Germans as the type of a witty, fashionable 
Parisienne, was simply a good, honest creature of the dairymaid style of 
beauty, with whom he had fallen in love, and whom he had picked up, 
Heaven knows where, on the streets of Paris. . . . She had neither wit 
nor education, and was as handsome and indolent as an odalisque. They 
lived very plainly, even shabbily, in a flat in the Faubourg Poissonniére.” 


This picturesque description was, in the main, true, heightened 
by that fine, inimitable touch of Parisian exaggeration which, like 
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the subtle flavours of the national sauces, only just eludes detec- 
tion. Heine, in one of those tender, admiring letters which he 
was continually sending to his sister Charlotte, tells her pro- 
saically enough the fact of his marriage. 


“Dear and much-loved sister, I am able to-day to tell you of my 
formal marriage. On August 31 I married Mathilde Crescentia Mirat, 
with whom I had previously quarrelled daily for more than six years. 
She has, however, the noblest and best heart, is good as an angel, and 
her conduct was, during the many years of our life in common, so devoid 
of blame as to be praised by all my friends and acquaintances as a pattern 
of proper behaviour.” 


The marriage was, so to speak, a forced one. It was a matter 
of laughing surprise to the Parisians, a piquant on dit of the 
boulevards, a choice scrap of news for the salons, that Heine, after 
six years of a fawe ménage, should make Mathilde actually his 
wife. But a passionate protecting love towards his ‘‘child,” as he 
sometimes tenderly called her, urged him to marry her legally 
before fighting a duel, so that, should he be killed, she would 
without trouble inherit his small property and have an honour- 
able right to his name. They were therefore married according 
to the rites of the Roman Church, of which Mathilde, with the 
unconscious naiveté of her class, was always a devout member, in 
spite of her more than doubtful social morals. He invited to 
their wedding several other Bohemian couples, to whom, at the 
déjetimer, he made a witty speech, half jest, half earnest, coun- 
selling them all to follow his example in changing “his wild 
marriage into a tame one.” The letter which conveyed this news 
to his sister could not have been received with much pleasure by 
his respectable German relatives, who were all steadily rising in 
wealth and social position. It is, nevertheless, from the pen of 
Heine’s niece, daughter of his only sister, and afterwards the 
Princesse Della Rocca, that we get a sympathetic, and probably 
the most trustworthy portrait of Mathilde at that time—without 
malice, but with enough truth to contain slight touches of 
criticism inevitable from a relative who could not but feel that 
this connection of Heine’s had an adverse influence on all his 
latter years. 


“Some days before the duel, moved by the tears of the woman he loved, 
and desiring besides to assure her future in case of accident, he consented 
to marry her. The marriage was celebrated 3lst August, 1841, in the 
church of Saint Sulpice. Mathilde Mirat was then a fine woman, tall, 
with a voluptuous figure. She had black hair, white teeth, brightly- 
coloured lips, and eyes full of sweetness and expression. She alone knew 
how to captivate the poet, up to that time fickle, and more happy in love 
than Don Juan. Her beauty exercised over him an immense power; 
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Heine loved her with all his heart and played with her as with a child. 
Her prattle amused him; and it was a happiness to him to adorn her, to 
dress her in silks and laces, to deck her with gold and jewels. 

“ Acting on the advice of my grandmother he took care to have her 
educated, and sent her to a boarding-school, where he went regularly to 
see her every Sunday, following her progress with the most lively interest. 
She learned history and geography, but she could not master German. 
My uncle tried to teach her himself, but he was obliged to give it up after 
a few lessons: that language was decidedly too difficult for her. Mathilde 
was just a good-hearted, thoughtless child; pleasure-loving, generous, 
gay and voluble, only desiring to live and to let live. One saw her on 
the boulevards, hanging on her husband’s arm, loitering, stopping him to 
look at the shop windows, visiting the confectioners, delaying him in 
the restaurants. She was particularly fond of dainties, early fruits and 
choice dishes, and my uncle, for whom a good dinner had always been an 
exquisite pleasure, required but little pressing.” 


These were among the sunniest years of the poet’s life. He 
and Mathilde were both “ marvellously skilful in squandering,” 
and we find them keeping open house, making presents to their 
friends, spending the summer at forest resorts, in the country, or 
at popular watering-places, always following the fashion in every- 
thing. If, as sometimes happened, Mathilde desired to dine at a 
restaurant, she had only to tell her husband that there was 
nothing but cold mutton at home, and without hesitation he 
would order a good dinner at Vefour’s or Very’s, which, at 
Mathilde’s request, would be accompanied with champagne. 

Their home has been frequently, sometimes maliciously des- 
cribed, and the following extract probably gives an adequate 
explanation of its shabbiness, if there be any truth in the old saw, 
“Three removes are as bad as a fire.” 


“Their apartments, it is true, were not sumptuous, but the poet hada 
mania for removing. At length he could please himself nowhere, and 
was always finding a reason for transporting elsewhere his ever-wandering 
penates. An absolute tranquillity, he said, was a necessity to him, and 
he sought it in vain from quarter to quarter, chased from here by a 
neighbour who made an uproar, from there by a manufactory or workshop 
which made a noise.” 


Two years after their marriage, Heine took Mathilde to Ham- 
burg on a visit to his relatives. It is a noteworthy fact, pathetic 
in some aspects, that, having married her, he never kept her in 
the background of his life, though she was too innately a Parisian 
grisette to be at home among cultivated or well-bred people. He 
was proud of her beauty; he knew her good qualities, and he was 
anxious that all his world should know them also. On the day of 
their arrival at Hamburg, his family waited at the landing-stage, 
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in anxious expectation of becoming personally acquainted with 
the famous Mathilde. The meeting was somewhat marred by an 
unfortunate incident. Mathilde had refused to leave her parrot 
Cocotte in Paris, and had never once lost sight of the box which 
held him during the journey. While she was being assisted into 
the coach, however, she required both hands, so for a few brief 
moments the bird was perforce entrusted to the care of Herr 
Embden, Heine’s brother-in-law. Cocotte was a veritable demon- 
bird, and thrusting his beak through the air-hole of the box, he 
made a savage bite at Herr Embden’s finger, who immediately 
dropped the box. Mathilde made no apology for her darling’s 
indiscretion. Instead, she exclaimed angrily, “My gracious, how 
inconsiderate to frighten poor Cocotte so, after his having been so 
sea-sick !” 

In spite of this somewhat unpropitious beginning, all things 
went merrily for the first few days of the visit. Heine and his 
wife usually took their meals at Frau Embden’s house, and as 
Mathilde was something of a gowrmande, she greatly enjoyed 
Hamburg cookery and food. They all spoke French, too, which 
made Mathilde’s lack of German unimportant, while at the same 
time they could appreciate her flashes of Parisian wit. Unfortu- 
nately, this serenity did not last, and fourteen days after her 
arrival, Heine sent her back again to Paris “to nurse her sick 
mother,” as he gravely told enquiring friends. But the sick 
mother was only that convenient relative of social fiction, the 
deus ex machina who is responsible for morning telegrams when 
an unlucky contretemps happens between host and guest. Mathilde, 
in fact, was sent back to Madame Darte’s pension, where she 
always stayed during Heine’s absences from Paris. 

The real cause of her sudden departure from Hamburg was 
Heine’s uncle—his influential, pompous, millionaire uncle, with 
whom all the family desired to be on good terms, and who, later, 
made Heine an allowance of £160 a year, with the promise that 
half of it should be continued to his widow. Heine and Mathilde 
had dutifully paid their first visit to him, during which the poet 
had adroitly contrived to conceal his wife’s ignorance of German, 
because the millionaire could not endure to hear speech in any 
other language—the only language that he knew. Then followed 
the second visit, and disaster. Salomon Heine lived during the 
summer in a magnificent villa at Ottensen, the gardens of which 
extended to the Elbe, and here family dinners were held twice a 
week. On the Sunday following their first visit, the elegant 
equipage of the uncle came to bring the poet and his wife to dine 
at the villa. Heine accepted the invitation with reluctance, 
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knowing well that his wife, with her untutored Parisian gaiety, 
was hardly likely to please the exacting family plutocrat. Buta 
millionaire must not be offended, and for two long, weary hours, 
poor Mathilde sat through the sumptuous dinner, hearing the 
gutteral of German speech all round her, and comprehending 
nothing of what was said, save when a sentence or two of French 
would be hurriedly whispered by a kindly neighbour. But worse 
was to come. 


“Tt happened that the old man had an immense cluster of grapes, every 
one almost as large as a plum, which had grown in his hot-house, and 
which he ordered a servant to carry round and show to the guests, to 
their general admiration. When the bunch came to Mathilde she, 
thinking it was meant for her, took it and ate it with relish. After a 
while the old man asked excitedly where the grapes were, when Heine 
with promptness answered, ‘Dear uncle, the bunch was a miracle, and 
it caused another miracle, for it has vanished—an angel made away with 
it” The old man laughed, and the bunch of grapes was forgotten, for 
he was always pleased when his nephew uttered such impromptus.” 


Mathilde was thoroughly disgusted with the whole tedious 
ceremony, and when they got back to their lodgings, she declared 
with petulant ill-humour that she would never go to see that tire- 
some old uncle again. Heine knew that such neglect would be 
unforgivable in Salomon’s eyes; he also knew that expostulation 
or reasoning with his spoiled child of a wife would be useless. He 
therefore chose the more diplomatic way out of the difficulty, and 
sent her home. “Nous la vimes partir sans regret,” says the 
Princess, and it is probable that Mathilde felt as little regret at 
leaving her husband’s people, with whom she had nothing in 
common. But to Heine the parting was less easy ; his letters to 
her express a lover's agony at the separation, and every word 
breathes a tender, adoring affection. 


“ Already three days since you left: everybody here, especially my poor 
mother, is grieved at your departure. These days have gone like shadows. 
I know not what 1 do, and I cannot think. I love you more than ever. 
Tf 1 do not have regular news of you I shall go wild, as I did last year. 
Since your departure I do nothing but sigh. I will never be separated 
from you any more: it is horrible! I feel more than ever the necessity 
of having you constantly before my eyes. . . . Write to me, I beseech you, 
at least twice a week. The postman gives me my ietters in person—he 
knows how to find me out everywhere.” 


This little reference to the postman is Heine’s delicate way of 
assuring Mathilde that his relatives shall not see even the outside 
of her letters, to criticize the writing that was never very credit- 
able, despite the boarding-school ; and when at last, after three 
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weeks, her one letter to him did arrive, he was almost beside 
himself with delight. 


“Ma cHEtRE Nonotte,—At last, God be thanked! at last I have got 
your letter. It came on Sunday, at a moment when I could hold out no 
longer for anxiety, when I had fallen into a state of dejection of which 
you can have no idea. At the very sight of your letter my heart cried 
with joy. I sang, I danced, ... I thought only of you, my poor love, 
who had had such a perilous sea passage, who had been so frightfully 
knocked about by that good-for-nothing Neptune, who, the old worthless 
heathen god, is utterly without gallantry to pretty women, for which I 
must revenge myself by a satirical song. The wicked old scoundrel, to 
give such a shaking to Nonotte, my poor lamb! .. .” 


It is almost with relief that we turn from the world’s sneers 
and his relatives’ half-veiled contemptuous amusement to Heine’s 
enduring love for his wife, though her “incurable extravagance ” 
and capricious temper must often, during his long nervous illness, 
have tried him sorely. He was a man with many soul-sides ; his 
nature so complex, so bewildering in its contradictions, that he 
said of himself, “ my name is Legion,” and the side he turned to 
the world was never the most placable or amiable. He would 
barb the point of a public speech with a sneer at the friend of 
half a lifetime; he ridiculed old age and poverty; no personal 
defect was safe from his venomous tongue; he was uncertain, 
treacherous; for ever wounding some of his intimates with his 
satirical brilliant slander. But the soul-side he turned to his 
wife never varied; the clear, steady flame of his love for her shone 
like a white light in his dark, suffering soul till beneficent death 
came to loosen his cruel bonds. 

During the weary years of his lingering disease—which was 
paralytic death slowly creeping into his limbs—all his thoughts, 
all his efforts, were for her. Lest she should be disturbed by his 
restless nights, her room was six apartments away from his; he 
sent her out daily that she might not suffer from the atmosphere 
of his sick chamber ; he denied her nothing of all her whimsical, 
extravagant desires. In his eagerness to assure her future, he 
made hastily a poor bargain with his publisher, Campe ; and, while 
he could use his stiffening, cramped fingers, he worked heroically 
against odds that would have appalled the ordinary man. When 
he could no longer write, he dictated; and every effort, every 
moral heroism, every temptation to end his tortured life resisted, 
was all for Mathilde, the laughing, gay, thoughtless Mathilde, who, 
as his form grew more shrunken, his frame feebler, the numbing 


paralysis more certain in its deadly advance, would still assert 
with infantine optimism : 
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“He will recover yet, I am sure of it!” 

After his wife’s visit to Hamburg, Heine’s letters to his 
family, in nearly every instance, contain some reference to 
Mathilde. He loved his mother and sister with a tender, chival- 
rous devotion, and he is pathetically anxious that his wife shall 
appear, to their eyes, a model of all that is proper, even though — 
to his mother especially—he cannot suppress the fact of her 
ruinous extravagance, which must have been particularly galling 
to him, because his almost superhuman struggles were mainly to 
secure a competence for her future. All his complaints of her, 
however, wind up with some loving excusing phrase, and she is 
always, according to him, sending little messages of love to the 
family at Hamburg—messages, one suspects, in most cases in- 
vented by the poet; for once, when he has not to prompt her, he 
mentions it with delight, precisely as one speaks of a child: 
“Just now my wife entered, and without my saying a word to her, 
observed that I was writing to you, and begs to send you her love 
and many kisses.” 

Frivolous and vain, soulless and extravagant as she was, yet 
Heine’s love for her is deep and unalterable, and as we read these 
extracts from his letters, fleeting records of that great love, we 


cannot call the marriage unsuitable, even though in the eyes of 
the world it was a mésalliance. 


“I am treated by my wife with the tenderest care; and nothing is 
spared which can conduce to my best nursing, comfort, or pleasure. .. . 
Nor will I borrow any trouble as to the Spendthrift. She is so lovable, 
and her indiscretion is so much the result of a good heart, that I cannot 
complain even at the most senseless expenditure and similar follies. But 
for her, life would have no interest for me; she enables me to bear this 
painful burden which I would certainly throw aside if I were alone. . . 
My wife behaves almost exemplarily. She brightens life and makes it 
beautiful, consoles and enraptures me, but often unconsciously cuts me 
to the quick by her incurable extravagance. There is no help for it, and 
it is indeed my greatest affliction. This fever of always squandering 
money is terrible. And yet 1am no miser. I have long ceased to laugh 
about it. 

“My Spendthrift has bought herself a green dress which I call the 
Vitzliputli robe, because I have estimated that it cost just as much as 
I got for the poem of ‘ Vitzliputli’ in the Romancero. We live in the 
greatest harmony, in the most beautiful and expensive peace. We often 
talk of you, and gossip till deep into night about dear mother.” 


We cannot wonder that the poet speaks with a touch of bitter- 
ness of the “ Vitzliputli robe.” The Romancero was one of those 
volumes which, to the amazement of the world, he sent out from 


his mattress-grave, and written at what terrible cost of suffering, 
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no one but himself could know. At another time he says 
of her :— 


“ All is as usual with my wife, an angel who often has very devilish 
freaks, and the sweetest spendthrift on this earth by whom a husband 
was ever blessed or tormented. . . . The box must be opened with great 
care, so that the packet for Lottie (his sister) in it cannot be injured: it 
is a silk dress—in the very latest fashion, and the perfection of good 
taste, for my Spendthrift selected it. I assure you my wife had more 
real pleasure in sending it than if I had given her a dress for herself... . 
We live very unitedly, and she exerts all her amiability to make me 
forget my invalid condition. I am quite wonderfully well taken care of; 
yet she is my only trouble, to use my old expression. . . . 

“‘ My wife is tolerably well ; she complains that she is no longer so pretty 
as she was, and that she must therefore dress the more beautifully; to 
which I declare the contrary on account of the extra expense. She has 
had her portrait taken, but is not at all contented with it.... Yet I 
often prefer the picture because it does not scold. . . . My wife is at this 
instant extremely happy because I have expended a considerable sum 
in buying linen for the household. Linen stuff pleases her better than 
fine clothes, which is very praiseworthy. We live in great harmony—that 
is to say I always give in.” 


Heine’s witty pen does not even spare his wife, but occasionally 
he strikes a deeper note, and we see how necessary she is to his 
happiness ; how love for her is his one inducement to keep on 


living : 


“My wife was well until yesterday evening, when she began to complain 
a little, but I hope it will be nothing. I always lose my head the instant 
anything, however trifling, is the matter with my dear wife. . . . She 
is indispensable to me in my sorrows, and I shudder at the thought that 
I must leave her.” 


All the world has heard of “Mouche,” the little lady who, 
during the last sad months of Heine’s life, acted as amanuensis 
and reader to the dying poet. In her ‘Memoirs’ she gives a pen- 
portrait of Madame Heine at this time, nearly twenty years after 
Heine’s first connection with her. 


“She was not at all what I imagined Frau Heine would be. I had 
pictured her to myself as elegant, languorous and slight; with a pale and 
ardent face lighted up by great velvety, treacherous eyes. What I saw 
was a simple-looking, stout brunette, with a high colour and a cheery 
face, the kind of person of whom one says, ‘She ought to walk and take 
exercise,’ ” 


The visits of Mouche were to the poet a genuine delight, partly 
by reason of their intellectual affinity, and also because few of the 
crowd that came to see him at the beginning of his illness cared 
to mount the long stairs during the last years of his life. As the 
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poet characteristically explained : “They are tired out ; I am such 
an unconscionable time in dying.” 

Frau Mathilde looked on these visits with jealous eyes, and 
Heine’s sister Charlotte, who came from Germany to see him, 


shortly before his death, gives us a passing glimpse of the curious 
ménage :— 


“ Mathilde’s easily excited temperament often caused little outbreaks 
of anger over trifling things, and my brother had much to suffer from her 
jealousy, which he bore with stoical patience, and which he could always 
allay with a few soothing words. . . . Mouche came every day for several 
hours to my brother, and his esteem for the lively little woman aroused 
in Mathilde a feeling of jealousy which at last developed into animosity. 
To the wish of her husband that Mouche should sometimes take a place 
at their table Mathilde gave a stern denial. She hardly responded to 
Mouche’s greetings; and whenever the latter entered the invalid’s chamber 
she indignantly left it.” 


Frau Mathilde was not long troubled by this jealousy of Mouche. 
In less than a year after the commencement of her visits the poet 
died. His spirit was set free from the torture chamber of his 
body on the morning of the 17th February, 1856. In the account 
of his last hours we see Mathilde, as ever, a thoughtless, irre- 
sponsible being who is denied the solace of closing her husband’s 


eyes because of her lack of self-control. Heine’s nurse writes to 
his sister afterwards : “ I could of course have called Madame, but 
the least noise might have made his last moments worse, and I 
feared the effect which the death of her husband might produce 
on her.” Even Pauline, Mathilde’s faithful servant, dared not tell 
her mistress, till, at the last moment, fearing she might be 
blamed, she ran to call her. But it was then too late, and 
Mathilde only reached the death chamber when all was over. 

After her husband’s death, Mathilde does not appear in a very 
amiable light. Almost immediately she had a public quarrel with 
Heine’s brother Gustav as to the right of erecting a monument to 
the memory of the poet. Later, she refused to carry out the 
conditions of her husband’s will as to his literary property. In 
one of the clauses he specially desires that after his decease all 
his papers and letters “shall be at the disposal of my nephew 
Ludwig von Embden, to whom I will give further instructions as 
to what use he shall make of them, without prejudice to the rights 
of property of my general heir.” 

Mathilde, however, with the perverse childishness that was her 
distinguishing characteristic, refused to give them up on the 
ground that Heine had “intended to make another will during 
the previous summer.” Ag the only alternative was a long law- 
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suit, not likely to end favourably to a German in a French court 
of law, Herr von Embden had to relinquish his claim, and the 
disposal of all Heine’s papers—including the famous missing 
‘Memoirs’ with which he threatened all his enemies, and most of 
his friends—was carried out in a very hap-hazard manner, quite 
contrary to the wishes of the poet and to the precise directions of 
his will. 

Though Baron Embden had just cause to think himself badly 
treated by Mathilde in this matter, we find no ill-feeling in the 
picture he gives of Mathilde during her widowhood. We see her 
with Pauline, who was more of a companion than a servant, 
settled in a comfortable house in the Batignolles, the windows of 
which overlooked flower-gardens, tending Cocotte and her many 
other birds and animals; walking to the Champs Elysées on fine 
afternoons with Pauline, or visiting the circus and the small 
theatres of the boulevards; spending the summer months in the 
country, and always keeping a good table wherever she might be. 
During the siege of Paris, with her usual extravagance, she gave 
two hundred francs for a chicken, and when her husband’s nephew 
expressed surprise that she should pay so much, she only laughed 
in her old careless way, saying “Que faire, si c’était le prix!” 
She had many visitors, and to them she frequently spoke of her 
‘*pauvre Henri.” 


“Tt was touching,” says the Baron, “to hear with what devoted love 
she spoke of him, and she confided to me the fact that many men had 
sought to marry her, but that nothing would induce her to forget her 
Henri and give up his celebrated name. ... Mathilde’s personal appear- 
ance changed very much in her later years. Her hair had whitened, her 
corpulence terribly increased, and wails over the pains of rheumatism 
escaped from her once laughing mouth.” 


Twenty-seven years after Heine died, on February 17th, the 
anniversary of his death, Mathilde stood talking to Pauline at one 
of the windows of her house at Passy, when suddenly she fell to 
the ground in a fit of apoplexy, and when her faithful servant 
tried to raise her, she found she was dead. She was buried in 
Montmartre beside her husband, and no intimation of her death 
was sent to the Heine family, who only learned of it some time 
afterwards when the news had filtered through from the French 
to the German papers. 

To the eyes of an unsympathetic world, this extraordinary 
marriage must always appear, in the stock phrase of to-day, a 
failure. Mathilde was beneath her husband in birth, in breeding, 
in education; immeasurably his inferior in intellect; foolish, 
jealous, extravagant, she was not even, to outward appearance, a 
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woman of lovable disposition; she had but one passport to the 
favour of her husband’s friends, her magnificent, indisputable 
beauty. And yet, who shall say that the union was not a happy 
one? Those who would mate genius with genius overlook one 
great unchangeable fact ; one physical law of life that will not be 
ignored: in marriage a man chooses voluntarily, not his counterpart, 
but his opposite; his complement, not his copy; and to Heine, 
whose wonderful mind was housed in an ailing, neurotic body, her 
superb physique, her healthy, voluptuous form, must have appealed 
with intensity. She possessed what he lacked—splendid physical 
health, a lymphatic temperament, an absolute ignorance of all those 
intellectual questions which possessed such a vital exciting interest 
for him. A lesser mind might have demanded a worshipping, 
intelligent sympathy from his wife; but to Heine it was sufficient 
that his genius was recognised over all the civilised world. “One 
of Mathilde’s best qualities,” said Heine whimsically, “is that she 
knows not one atom of German literature, and has not read a 
single line of my writing, or of that of my friends and enemies.” 
And this probably was but simple truth. Heine, when with her, 
left behind all his literary struggles and quarrels; he cast aside 
his Jove-like genius, and became a mortal, glad to be loved solely 
for his human qualities. To the last hour of his life he looked 
on her as a child to be indulged, caressed, consoled or forgiven. 
One of his latest poems is a prayer for her to the God he had 
once disowned ; a prayer as tender as a benediction, and as we 
read we feel that the woman who inspired it must have had a 
soul-side too, which none but her husband saw. 


“My arm grows weak; death comes apace, 
Death pale and grim; and I no more 
Can guard my lamb as heretofore. 

O God! into Thy hands I render 

My crook; keep Thou my lambkin tender. 
When I in peace have laid me down, 
Keep Thou my lamb, and do not let 

A singie thorn her bosom fret. 

Oh keep her fleece from thorn-hedge harsh, 
And all unstained in mere and marsh. 
Above all, too, before her feet 

Make Thou the best of pasture sweet, 

And let her sleep without a fear.” 








Old Betty and her Ladyship, 


Up Betty Perkins lived in one room in the Borough. She was 
not largely blessed with this world’s goods, but Heaven had 
endowed her with a cheery soul, and she looked out on life with 
serene old eyes that saw the bright side of things by preference 
to the dark, and believed firmly in good times to come—somewhen, 
somewhere. 

She lived in a third-floor back, and although her room contained 
the minimum number of articles possible for a minimum degree 
of comfort, she kept everything scrupulously clean and neat, and 
“and that is always something,” as she was wont to say. 

Nobody ever came to see her, except her immediate neighbours, 
who resorted to old Betty to pour out their woes into her sym- 
pathising ears. And how it had come about I do not know, but 
no district visitor ever visited Betty, or had ever done so in all 
the old lady’s long life, and she went on her serene independent 
way, unhelped by any organisation, parochial or otherwise, getting 
along as best she could. 

She was a simple, kindly old soul, and there was no one in the 
neighbourhood who had not a good word for her. 

One afternoon Betty sat alone in her little room, resting, at 
the conclusion of. her “bit of cleaning,” and watching the kettle 
preparing to boil for her cup of tea. Her sole companion, a 
canary, in a small cage by the window, was singing his very best, 
because a long ray of sunshine had contrived to straggle between 
the tall houses opposite and to shine into the third-floor back. 
Its coming cheered the canary, and old Betty nodded and smiled 
as the bird sang. 

There was a footstep on the stairs—a slow, unaccustomed 
footstep, but the canary’s voice was so loud that old Betty did not 
hear the outside sound, until a knock at the door made her start 
up hastily. 

“Well, there, my dear,” she said later to a neighbour, “ you 
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could a’ knocked me down with a feather when I opened that 
there door. I never see nothin’ like her in my life!” 

For standing on Betty Perkins’s threshold was the very 
smartest lady Betty’s eyes had ever fallen upon. She was tall 
and graceful and faultlessly dressed. She held a parasol in one 
hand, a parcel in the other. She panted a little, out of breath, 
after her long climb up the stairs. 

Betty took the initiative, being, so she felt, on her own ground. 

“Was there anything I could do for you, ma’am?” she asked, 
looking at the smart lady with kindly eyes. 

“T came to pay you a visit,” the lady answered—“ I am going 
to visit in this neighbourhood.” Her voice was condescending ; 
she gathered her skirts daintily about her, and looked expectantly 
at Betty. 

“T’m sure it’s very kind of you, ma’am,” the old woman said, 
in a bewildered tone; “will you please to come in?” And she 
drew the door wider open, that her visitor might enter. ‘“ And 
will you please sit down?” she added, drawing forward the one 
chair—a somewhat dilapidated cane one. 

The smart lady seated herself, her skirts still held closely 
round her. 

“Which my room was as clean as a new pin,” Betty said after- 
wards, a little resentfully, to a friend. 

“And what is your name?” the lady asked, and the faintest 
flicker of surprise crossed her face as Betty seated herself upon 
the only other seat in the room, namely, the bed. 

“My name is Perkins,” Betty answered simply, “and I haven’t 
the pleasure of knowing yours, ma’am.” 

The lady stared. 

“Qh! my name is Lady Allerton,” she said shortly, “and I am 
coming to visit down here.” 

“Do you live in these parts, may I ask, ma’am ?” 

“Oh, no! I live a long way from here—in Eaton Square. Do 
you live only in one room?” she added, glancing round it with 
curious eyes as she spoke. “It must be rather cramped, I should 
think——” 

“ Well, no, ma’am, I don’t seem to find it so. There’s only me, 
you see, and one old woman don’t seem to take much room, do 
she? And I couldn’t manage not to pay for more than the 
one room. Rents is rather high in these parts,” she added 
apologetically. 

“ But I suppose you can get help from the parish, and things ?” 
her ladyship asked vaguely. 

Betty drew herself up a little, but if; her tone was a trifle stiff 
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it was still very courteous. She knew the rules of hospitality 
and politeness. 

“Oh, no, ma’am! I am glad to say I don’t have no call to go to 
the parish, nor nothin’ of that, and I hope I never may have. 
Me and my pore husband we put away a mite, and what with odd 
jobs for the neighbours and that, I make my seven shillings a 
week.” She spoke proudly. 

“But you can’t live on that?” A faint incredulous smile crept 
over the smart lady’s face. 

“Oh, yes, ma’am, and pay my threepence a week to the burial 
club too,” Betty answered with pride. 

“Dear me, it’s very surprising! I read, you know, about how 
the poor live, but I never believed it. I thought 1 should like to 
come and see. I’ve brought you some tea, by the way ”—and she 
laid the parcel she carried upon the rickety table. 

Betty still looked puzzled. 

“ |’m sure it’s very kind of you, ma’am,” she said, turning over 
in her mind what in the world could have made this fine lady 
come here, and why she should have brought her that packet of 
tea. But her instincts as a hostess were very strong. 

“You'll let me make you a cup of tea, won’t you, ma’am ?” she 
asked, and a kindly smile lit up her wrinkled old face. “The kettle 
is just on the boil, and a cup of tea ‘ud do you good, after the long 
way as you've come.” 

Lady Allerton almost gasped. She quite stared with amaze- 
ment. Moreover she always drank China tea at home. This 
courteous hospitable old body was a new revelation to her. 

“ Oh, no—no, thank you,” she said hurriedly ; “I think I won’t 
have any tea.” Betty looked and felt profoundly disappointed. 
“1 must be getting on now ”—and her ladyship rose with haste, 
and with her petticoats still held tightly about her. “I shall come 
and see you again some day—good-afternoon !” 

She bowed to the old woman, who stood holding the door open 
for her, and eyed her with polite interest. ‘“ Good-afternoon.” 

She passed rustling down the stairs, and Betty returned to her 
chair and to the contemplation of her kettle. 

“Deary me,” she spoke aloud, a habit she had acquired from 
much living alone—‘ deary me, now! I wonder what brought that 
fine lady down here? And to see me too! Pore thing! she 
haven’t much idea of manners, neither, never to shake hands with 
me, nor nothin’. But there, perhaps she don’t know no better, 
pore thing. I have heard say as the manners of the quality isn’t 
what they was, and she meant well, no doubt, a-bringing me a 
pound of tea. Though it do seem queer, to my thinkin’, to go 
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callin’ on folks as you don’t know, and takin’ of ’em pounds of 

tea. Why, how did she know as I wanted for her to come and 

call?” Betty shook her head sagely. ‘“ But there, she meant 

well, no doubt, and we've a’ got to take things as they’re meant.” 
* * * . * 


“And you know,” Lady Allerton said to her husband that 
same evening, “the poor in the Borough are quite different 
from anything I expected. They didn’t stand whilst I was in 
their rooms—they just sat and talked to me as if they were as good 
as I was.” 

“And so, no doubt, they are, my dear,” Lord Allerton replied 
lazily. “I daresay they wondered what on earth made you 
suddenly go and see them, and perhaps they thought it con- 
foundedly impertinent of you. And so it was,” he added, 
sotto voce. 

* * * * * 

Old Betty’s views of etiquette were founded on those which 
held good in her immediate neighbourhood, where, if anybody 
stepped in to see you in friendly fashion one day, you generally 
stepped in upon them in like fashion during the course of the 
week, 

Three days after Lady Allerton’s visit to her, Betty dressed 
herself in her best clothes, a very worn but perfectly tidy black 
dress, a bonnet of antediluvian design, and a neat black shawl, 
and prepared to sally forth. 

“Wherever are you a-goin’ to?” her neighbour below asked. 

“Tm a-goin’ to see a lady as called on me,” Betty announced 
placidly, but in a tone which forbade further questioning, and she 
went out in the glory of her best clothes, feeling, dear soul, that 
the least she could do to repay the kindness shown by the smart 
lady to her was to call upon the lady in return. She had never 
before been to the West-end, and the length of the journey, the 
grandeur of the streets and shops when she did finally arrive, 
impressed her mightily. 

“T’d a’ liked to a’ took her a little somethin’,” she thought, 
“just as a sort of a return like for that tea, but I dunno as I can 
afford anything much, unless it was a flower.” And Betty’s eyes 
brightened as she met a flower-girl laden with a basket of deep 
red roses. 

“ Pick me out a nice one, my dear,” she said to the girl; “I’m 
a-takin’ of it to a lady as has been kind to me; I’m just a-goin’ 
to return her call.” 

“'There’s a nice one, granny ”—and the girl thrust a soft, deep 
coloured bud into the old woman’s hand ; “ you looks a bit tired.” 
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“Well, I be a bit tired, my dear—I’ve come a long way, but I'll 
get rested when I gets to the house, of course.” 

It took Betty some time to find the house, but a kindly postman 
pointed it out to her, and she climbed the steps a little wearily 
and rang the bell. 

A gorgeous footman answered it. He looked her up and down 
with a supercilious air of surprise, but something in Betty’s 
gentle old eyes and dignified manner made him ask her almost 
civilly what she wanted. 

“T wanted to see Lady Allerton,” she said. 

“To see her ladyship?” The man stared. “I don’t think 
she'll see you now—she’ve got company. Wait here a minute and 
I'll see.” 

So Betty stood humbly outside upon the steps and wondered 
over the curious treatment bestowed by the great upon their 
visitors, and over many other things,and longed very much to 
sit down and rest her aching old limbs, if it were only for a moment. 

The footman returned to the door. 

“Her ladyship wishes to know what you want,” he asked; 
“she is busy just now, and she doesn’t know you.” 

“‘ [—I just come to see her,” Betty faltered ; “ if you was to say 
as twas Mrs. Perkins of 125 William Street, she ’ud remember. 
She come to see me the day before yesterday, so I just come round 
to see her to-day. Perhaps she ‘ud see me for a minute.” 

The footman again left her standing on the doorstep, returning 
shortly to ask her to come inside a minute. 

Old Betty drew a long breath of wonder when she saw the hall. 
She had never imagined anything so lovely and luxurious. The 
carpet was so soft and beautiful—the very wall paper impressed 
her. Overhead there was a murmur of voices and she could hear 
the rattle of tea-cups. It was a welcome sound. Old Betty 
thought of her far-off room, and the fire that would have to be 
lighted before the kettle would boil for her own tea. The footman 
had vanished—the old woman stood humbly in the middle of that 
gorgeous hall for several minutes whilst the clatter of tea-cups 
and chatter of voices went on upstairs. Then there came the 
rustling of a silk dress, and Lady Allerton came quickly downstairs, 
an impatient little frown puckering her forehead. 

She nodded rather frigidly to old Betty. 

“Well, Mrs. Perkins,” she said, “did you want anything? 
Have you come to ask me to do something for you?” 

“Dear me, no, ma’'am!”—there was unutterable surprise in 
Betty’s voice. “I just come to see you, because you was good 
enough to come and see me, and——” 
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“ You—came—to—see me?” Lady Allerton looked the old 
woman up and down with well-bred insolence. “That was very 
kind of you, Iam sure.” The sarcasm passed unheeded over the 
simple old soul’s head, she only noticed the words. 

“ Not to say kind,” she answered gently, “’twas the least as I 
could do when you was so nice as to come so far to see me, and 
me never knowin’ you, nor askin’ you to come nor nothin’.” The 
fine sarcasm of this was unintentional, and was lost on Lady 
Allerton. 

“ And brought me such fine tea too,” Betty added. “I ’ud have 
liked to bring you a little trifle, ma’am, but you will excuse it, I 
know, me bein’ a pore woman, so I just brought you this.” 

She held out the red rose in her hand to the smartly-dressed 
lady, and smiled her kind old smile into the pretty petulant face. 

“You brought me a rose? Dear me, what a funny thing to do, 
but very kind of you, I am sure, only I am sorry you spent your 
money.” 

The little careless words did strike Betty as lacking in courtesy, 
only she did not put it quite in those words in her mind. “ Pore 
thing,” she thought to herself; “nobody didn’t take much heed 
to her manners when she was a girl, that’s plain to be seen.” 

“And now I’m afraid 1 can’t stop any more,” Lady Allerton 
went on. “I have friends upstairs. You know your way out, 
don’t you ?”—and she nodded towards the front door. 

“Yes, thank you, ma’am, I can find my way out, and good day 
to you.” 

Betty’s manners were those of a well-bred duchess. 

Lady Allerton rustled upstairs again, and in her smart drawing- 
room regaled her friends with an account of her first experience 
of “slumming” in the Boro’, whilst they ate thin bread-and- 
butter and cake. 

“Fancy that queer old person coming to see me because I had 
been to see her. Did you ever hear of sucha thing? I don’t 
know what the lower classes will do next! Some people might 
have told the old thing to her face that it was impertinence, but 
I didn’t say that to her. No doubt she meant well, poor old thing.” 

“My dear, she did to you exactly what you had done to her. 
She called upon you uninvited, only she had some excuse. You 
had appeared to desire her acquaintance, seeing that you called 
upon her first,” Lord Allerton said drily. 

“Don’t be absurd, Dick—as if the two cases were in the least 
alike! You are so ridiculous about the poor, but of course she 
knew no better, poor soul.” 

Lady Allerton shrugged her shoulders and smiled, 
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Meanwhile old Betty, after fumbling with the latch of the front 
door, had finally got herself out into the street. 

“Well, to be sure,” she said to herself thoughtfully, as with 
tired feet she wearily wended her way home again, “ the manners 
of the quality is stranger than I could ever a’ thought they would 
a’ bin. I'd never have guessed it—never! She never even asked 
me to sit down, nor to take a cup of tea, though I could hear as 
the tea was ready, the cups a-clinking and all. And me come all 
that way just for to see her! Well, well, it ain’t for me to judge; 
perbaps she don’t know no better, pore thing—she didn’t never 
learn no manners when she was a girl, that’s quite plain, and if 
you don’t learn ’em as a girl, why, you don’t never learn ’em, 
that’s my idea. But, maybe, she meant better than she acted, 
pore thing—it ain’t for me to judge.” 

Which shows that old Betty and her ladyship had curiously 
similar views about each other, from across that great gulf fixed 
between them ! 

L. G. Moszrty. 
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A Catterdemalion Philosopher. 


His name is not famous; he founded no school; the precise date 
of his birth, even, is not known: Solomon Maimon was one of 
those derelicts of life who have a soul, an intelligence above their 
environment, and who, given more favourable circumstances, 
might add appreciably to the knowledge and the happiness of 
mankind. His life wasa failure. He knew it himself: “ Imbe- 
cile!” he exclaimed in bitter self-contempt on his death-bed ; “ of 
all imbeciles the most imbecile!” Born in squalor, he lived after 
his kind, in dirt and trickery and vulgar dissipation, conscious all 
the time of intellectual power—author, indeed, of a “ Transcen- 
dental Philosophy” which won him the respect of Immanuel 
Kant. 

Like Spinoza and Moses Mendelssohn, Solomon Maimon was a 
Jew. He was born, it is believed, in 1754. His race had gone 
through the usual vicissitudes in Poland. At one time prosperous 
and powerful, with practically all commerce and industry in their 
hands, supplying financiers and physicians to the royal house, 
stewards and factors to the nobles, the Polish Jews gradually 
made themselves hated for their prosperity and success; and in 
the midst of the cruel strife which devastated Poland in the seven- 
teenth century, they were ground under the nether mill-stone. 
In ten years, more than two hundred thousand of them were mas- 
sacred ; thousands were sold to the Turks; and those who were 
left sank into a state of wretchedness and servitude from which 
they never wholly recovered. 

Solomon’s father was a rabbi named Joshua, who lived with his 
father Joseph and a large family of brothers and sisters in a 
dilapidated farmstead near Mir on the banks of the Niemen. The 
farm was situated on the estates of Prince Radzivil, and had long 
been held by the same family. The patriarchal Joseph was 
believed to have amassed a little fortune, but he ruled his house- 
hold, nevertheless, with the most rigorous economy. To ask him 
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for new clothes was to raise a spectre of ruin before his eyes; to 
suggest that candles gave a better and safer light than the rough 
resinous torches of tradition seemed to him an impiety. Occa- 
sionally the torches set fire to his thatched roof, but the old man 
comforted himself with the thought that he lived in the fear of 
the Lord. He made no repairs. The peasants broke into his lock- 
less barns and stole his grain. Wolves got through gaps in the 
walls of his sheepfolds and carried off his sheep. But Joseph met 
all complaints from his family with the retort that repairs were 
Prince Radzivil’s province; his fathers had never repaired any- 
thing, why should he? 

Little could be expected of the prince. His visits to his 
domains were few and far between, and when they occurred, he 
was not precisely welcomed as an angel. A noble considered 
himself entitled to do what he pleased with a Jew. One day, 
when the prince was drunk, he sent for a respectable Jewish 
barber; as everybody knows, the barber of those days was leech 
as well. “Have you brought your instruments?” he asked. 
“Yes, so please your most serene highness.” “Then,” said the 
prince, “give me a lancet, and I’ll open a vein for you.” The 
barber durst not protest. The prince seized the lancet, and, as 
he was wholly ignorant of its manipulation, and his hand was far 
from steady, he inflicted a ghastly wound on the poor wretch. 
Like master, like man. The “pope” of the village counselled 
one of his flock, who had committed a murder, to conceal the body 
in Joseph’s house, averring that it was a meritorious deed to 
bring trouble upon one of the accursed race. The corpse was by- 
and-by discovered, and Joseph, too useful a man to slay outright, 
was put to horrible tortures. His survival was accepted by his 
family as a miracle, and celebrated by his son Joshua in epic verse 
which was recited on every anniversary. 

This was the household and these the circumstances into which 
Solomon was born. He was a lively and intelligent child, and 
became the pet of the family, and a favourite with such people of 
the countryside as haunted the inn attached to the farmhouse. 
They would set the young rabbi, as they called him, in their 
midst, pose questions not always in the best taste, and reward 
his pert sallies with small coin and sugar-plums. It was hardly 
a wholesome moral atmosphere. Trickery and deceit were a 
cardinal article in old Joseph’s creed, as in that of all the weak 
and down-trodden. Solomon was only too apt a pupil. Oncea 
man promised him as many lollipops as the times he should say 
“Mama Kuza,” an opprobrious nickname bestowed upon his 
mother. The boy was perplexed. To say the words would surely win 
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him a thrashing; not to say them lost him the lollipops. How 
he escaped from the dilemma he tells us himself in his autobio- 
graphy. “This is what I said: ‘Herr Piliezki wants to make me 
say Mama Kuza; but I won’t say Mama Kuza, because God will 
punish anyone who says Mama Kuza,’ Thus I secured my three 
sugar-plums.” 

Another scene of his childhood vividly impressed itself on his 
memory. The estates of Prince Radzivil were ravaged from time 
to time by marauding bands of Cossacks, who treated the Jews as 
game specially preserved for them by Providence. One of these 
ruffians had quartered himself on a Jewish farmer, a neighbour 
of Maimon’s. One evening he came into the house very drunk, 
and hiccuped out the most ridiculous orders, which the terrified 
inmates hastened to fulfil, Something in his food displeased him. 
He roared out for butter, and when it was brought, heaped it on 
his dish; then demanding brandy, “a bottle was brought,” says 
Maimon, “ and he emptied this into the dish. He then called for 
a quantity of milk, pepper, salt, and tobacco, mixed the whole up 
in the dish, and began to eat the mess. It was not long before 
he began to deal blows all round him, clutched his host by the 
beard, struck him so heavily in the face that the blood gushed 
from his mouth, then made him swallow the disgusting concoc- 
tion, and so continued his antics until he fell to the floor ina 
drunken stupor.” 

The boy was not slow to ask, after scenes like this, why the 
people of God had fallen so low as to be obliged to endure such 
treatment meekly. He was specially nonplussed one day when he 
caught a glimpse of a daughter of Prince Radzivil, as she passed 
through the village among a hunting party. The sight of the 
beautiful girl in her beautiful clothes struck the poor child with 
rapturous amazement. ‘ How lovely!” he exclaimed, and asked 
why his sisters were so ugly and dirty and ill-dressed. His father 
behind him stooped and whispered in his ear: “ Little fool! In 
the other world the princess will light our fires for us.” Solomon 
believed his father, but was all the more amazed at the pro- 
bationary wretchedness the chosen people were undergoing. 
Grandfather Joseph explained it by the story of Jacob and Esau. 
“Jacob and Esau,” he said, “divided the world between them. 
Esau chose the good things of this life, Jacob those of the world 
tocome. We are descended from Jacob, and thus it is our part 
to renounce temporal blessings.” Solomon was hot with indigna- 
tion against his ancestor. Like Omar Khayydm, he would have 
been well content to “take the cash and let the credit go.” 
“Jacub ought not to have been such a fool,” he said; “ he ought 
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to have chosen the good things of this world.” ‘“ Unhappily,” he 
adds, “the reply I got was a box on the ears, and the words 
‘Wretched little blasphemer!’ I was not convinced, but I was 
effectually silenced.” 

A time came when his family looked to Solomon to restore their 
fallen fortunes. Grandfather Joseph, by dint of strict attention 
to business and little economies in the way of candles, had 
accumulated in course of time a comfortable fortune. It was 
his son Joshua the rabbi who brought ruin upon the house. 
Some barrels of herrings consigned to the farm were seized at the 
port and confiscated by an officer of Prince Radzivil. Now Joshua 
ought, as he very well knew, to have bowed his face to the ground 
and thanked the official for the honour of supplying him with 
herrings ; instead, he expostulated, protested, and finally brought 
an action. He won his case, but lost his herrings; and further, 
the official got rid once for all of his troublesome prosecutor by 
handing over farm, inn, and all their appurtenances to a rival 
Jew, with whom he shared the booty. Thus the wretched family 
were cast out in the depth of winter, to go wandering over the 
face of the earth in search of a new home. In course of time 
they found a vacant farm, which they took, but everything went 
wrong with them. It was then that all their hopes were centred 
on Solomon—clever little Solomon. 

The first step was to send him to a school of Talmudists, not so 
much for the sake of the learning he would there acquire, as to 
raise his price in the matrimonial market. Young marriageable 
rabbis fetched a high price. Wealthy men were eager to buy 
them for their daughters, and did not stick at a shekel or two. 
They were taken, like sheep and oxen, as merchandise to the fairs. 
They might be blind, or deaf, or deformed, without losing a jot of 
their market value. The price was paid in advance by the bride’s 
father. ‘Besides the dower he gave her,” says Maimon, “he 
undertook to provide a home, and to feed and clothe the young 
couple for eight years after the marriage, so that the learned son- 
in-law might continue his studies without expense to himself. At 
the end of that time he became master of his wife’s dowry, and 
either lived henceforth a life of learned leisure, or was raised to 
some high rabbinical office. In either case the wife ruled the 
household and looked after all matters of business.” 

We need not be surprised at this matrimonial trafficking. 
Comparatively few years before, in the full tide of the great 
intellectual and esthetic movement of the Renaissance, boys and 
girls had been bought and sold in the same wholly matter-of-fact 
way. Billon, author of ‘Le Fort inexpugnable de l’honneur du 
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sexe féminin,’ published at Paris in 1555, expressly recommends 
fathers to take as much trouble in selecting their son-in-law as 
they would take over the purchase of a dog! 

The education of youths marked out for such high destinies 
was, in its way, a masterpiece. They were permitted to read no 
books but the Bible and the Talmud, lest their minds should be 
disturbed and their faith unsettled by contact with strange ideas. 
“To know the Talmud is to know everything,” said Joshua to his 
son. When a young rabbi had learnt to read the Bible in Hebrew, 
he was initiated into the study of the Talmud, and in this there 
were three stages: translation into the patois of the Polish Jews, 
exposition, and disputation. It was in this last that he, so to 
speak, took honours. Translation was good, exposition better ; 
but fertility in specious argument, readiness in dialectical re- 
source, dexterity in fence and in shifting untenable positions— 
these were the supreme qualities which every fond father hoped 
to see develop in his son. Such a youth was armed against 
criticism by his invincible ignorance; instead of reasoning he 
would reel you off quotations from the Talmud. 

Solomon was about eight years old when he was put to school 
with the Talmudists. Never had they had so apt and precocious 
a pupil to deal with. By the time he was nine he had run 
through all three stages of his training, and was able to reduce 
even his rabbinical father to silence. ‘A second Daniel!” He 
was the pride of his old grandfather’s heart. He could tell in an 
instant how many white hairs a red cow might have without 
ceasing to be red; he was perfectly sound on the great question 
whether it was lawful to kill a flea on the Sabbath; he knew even 
whether the high priest should put on his shirt before his 
breeches. And all the time the child was discussing these and 
like matters, an inward voice told him how exceedingly puerile 
they really were; he learnt by some miraculous intuition that 
there existed, beyond this narrow circle of casuistry, a whole 
world of thought; a secret yearning awoke in his soul for 
admission into this undiscovered paradise. Years later, when he 
had gained a certain reputation, the recollection of these early 
days came to him like a hideous nightmare. In his dreams he 
would see himself again as the little boy, surrounded by admiring 
relatives, but bookless and ignorant; and he would awake with a 
bitter cry of despair, and rejoice to find it only a dream of 
the night. 

After all, the express injunctions of father and teachers failed 
to prevent the boy’s curiosity from finding employment. Some- 
how he chanced upon an old treatise on astronomy, and, ignorant 
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of mathematics as he was, he sat up far into the night, trying to 
puzzle out the meaning of the strange things he read by the fire- 
light. He found also two or three books of history, which revealed 
to him the existence of nations unknown to the Bible—peoples 
whose habits were surprisingly unlike those of his own race. 
After this, Talmudic learning was powerless to satisfy him. He 
was so proficient in it that he earned the rabbi’s cap at the 
age of ten; but he was all athirst for more knowledge, more 
material on which to exercise his faculty. 

But now his marriage became a practical and a pressing 
question. From what he tells us, we are bound to believe that he 
was as precocious in emotion as in intelligence. While his father 
was making diligent enquiry far and wide for a likely customer, 
the boy had already set his heart on a little girl in his own village. 
Singularly enough, the father of this child was one of the earliest 
bidders for the hand of the clever young rabbi. Besides being 
learned, Solomon was reputed lively and good-natured, and the 
well-to-do farmer was prepared to give a good price for such a 
pearl of a son-in-law. It happened, however, that the man 
wanted him for a younger daughter, who had a twisted leg. That 
in itself was a small matter, as Solomon himself confesses: easy 
circumstances and leisure for study would have amply compensated 
for a wife’s mere physical deformity. But his father—a man, 
as we have seen, of ill-regulated judgment—rejected the girl with 
scorn, and romance and business were alike nipped in the bud. 

A rich Jew living many miles away had heard rumours of the 
young prodigy who was wanting a wife. He wrote to Joshua, 
asking the boy’s hand for his only daughter, and leaving the seller 
to fix the terms. ‘“ My father,” writes Solomon, “replied to his 
letter in the loftiest strain, with verses from the Bible and 
passages from the Talmud, stating his terms in a verse from the 
Song of Songs: ‘Thou, O Solomon, must have a thousand pieces 
of silver, and those that keep the fruit thereof, two hundred!’” 
The money was sent forthwith, but by the time it arrived Joshua 
had repented of asking so little. He wrote again to the father, 
declaring that he had too scrupulously refrained from spoiling a 
magnificent verse, and positively must refuse to sell unless four 
hundred more florins were sent. The money was immediately 
despatched, together with a number of presents for Solomon: a 
black velvet gold-laced hat, and a Bible bound in green velvet. 
The day was fixed. Solomon was set to prepare for a great public 
disputation, to prove to the father-in-law that he had not been 
fleeced ; his mother devoted all her skill to the cooking of cakes 
for the wedding-feast, Suddenly came the news that,the girl was 
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dead of small-pox. Joshua was delighted; he had pocketed the 
money, and there was his son to sell again! Solomon himself was 
not displeased, for he had his grand new Bible and hat, and his 
discourse would serve for another occasion. The only member of 
the household at all concerned was the mother, who was incon- 
solable at the loss of her excellent pastry. 

The third attempt was to prove more successful, outwardly at 
least. A widow woman named Rissia, owner of an inn, made a 
bid for the boy, and, after hagglings and disputes without number, 
secured the prize for her daughter. He was eleven years old; 
the bride was a little older, and very pretty. The young couple 
took up their abode in the inn, which, in accordance with the 
terms of the bargain, was to form part of the bride’s dower. The 
result was deplorably unsatisfactory. To begin with, the mother- 
in-law lived with them, and her temper was of the most un- 
comfortable kind. Not many months had passed before she 
regretted her speculation, we know not precisely on what grounds; 
she reviled and half-starved poor Solomon, and even thrashed him. 
Scarcely a meal passed, he tells us, without a squabble, in the 
course of which spoons and plates were freely used as missiles. 
Then the inn itself was a wretched hole. “The walls were black 
as coal with smoke and soot. The beams of the roof were sup- 
ported on rough tree-trunks. The windows were small, and all 
broken. The benches were filthy, the table filthier -still, and my 
mother-in-law’s bed, with its myriads of insects, was worse than 
either table or benches.” Solomon’s own habits scarcely entitled 
him to criticise other people in respect of cleanliness. Through- 
out his life he remained a steadfast enemy to soap and water. 
Years later, a stay in Amsterdam was rendered intolerable to him 
by the mops and brushes of the tidy Dutch housewives; in 
clothes and person he was always incurably dirty; Mrs, Rissia’s 
inn must indeed have been loathsome in the extreme! 

The boy husband’s only delight in life was his books. His 
perseverance in search of knowledge triumphed over almost 
insuperable difficulties. One day he discovered an old German 
book, of which, in some wonderful way not very clearly explained 
in his autobiography, he managed to spell out the meaning, pro- 
nouncing the words in a manner of his own invention. Certainly 
he picked up German of a sort, though on one occasion he evoked 
fits of laughter from a group of German students whom he 
ventured to address. They gave him the Phaedo of Moses 
Mendelssohn to test his skill in their tongue, and their hilarity 
was redoubled as they heard the extraordinary jargon in which 
he attempted to read it. But their contempt was turned to 
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amazement when the ragged unkempt boor began to translate 
what he had read into faultless Hebrew. It is curious that 
though Maimon had a quite remarkable faculty for languages, 
he never succeeded in speaking anything well but his own patois, 
a disability which stood much in his way. His book-knowledge 
of German, however, opened the door to science and philosophy, 
and he made long journeys and spent a good deal of stolen money 
to secure books. Talmudic learning went by the board; he spent 
every moment he could snatch in poring over antiquated books 
on the peripatetic philosophy or on natural science. 

Some three years had elapsed after his marriage, when the 
mother-in-law brought a serious complaint against Solomon. The 
marriage was childless! There was only one way to account for 
that remarkable fact. Solomon, fourteen-year-old Solomon, must 
be bewitched! Recourse was had to a neighbouring sorceress to 
remove the spell, and her incantations were so effectual that ere 
he was fifteen the boy was an unhappy father. This implicit 
belief in witchcraft may be pardoned in ignorant peasants like the 
Rissias, when it is remembered that a like credulity marked people 
of far higher social rank and education. The secret annals of the 
court of Louis XIV., for instance, as a writer has recently shown,* 
are full of the most astounding evidences of the intellectual and 
moral degradation of high-born ladies who had nefarious dealings 
with witches. And the belief in the special power of witches to 
compose domestic broils and to render marriage fruitful was one 
of great longevity. M. René de Maulde quotes} from a manu- 
script source a curious story illustrating this. Two young 
peasants of Nivernais had married two sisters. On the evening 
of the wedding day, when they should have been all smiles and 
honey, the couples fel: to fisticuffs, and they fought and scratched 
for several days on end. All at once someone remembered that 
one of the mex had lately refused a slight «lms to an old witch of 
that country, whereupon she Lad shaken her finger and declared 
he would repen. it. Immediately they set off to find the woman. 
She returned with them, and after a gooa meal, allowed one of 
the husbands to drink out of her glass. The result was magical ; 
he and his wife began bil'ing and cooing in complete amity. 
What befell the other couple is not to 'c related here. 

Solomon Maimon, clearly, was not endowed with strong 
domestic affections. Soon the father of a large family, he felt 
his children a terrible encumbrance, and at last fled the inn and 
hired himself out as tutor to a neighbouring farmer’s children. 


** Le Drame des Poisons.’ By F. Funck-Brentano. Paris, 1899. 
+‘ Les Femmes de la Renaissance.’ Paris, 1898. 
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“ The farmer,” he tells us, “‘ was a man of about fifty, from whose hairy 
face descended a thick and dirty beard, as black as pitch. His speech 
was nothing but a sort of grunt, intelligible only to his hinds. His wife 
and children were like him. They lived in a hut of one room, the colour 
of coal inside and out. There was no chimney, but only a small opening 
in the roof to admit of the egress of the smoke. It was there that we ate, 
drank, worked and slept. Imagine this stifling den, the smoke driven 
into it by wind and rain! Foul linen and loathsome rags hung on poles 
across the room, so that the smoke might kill their vermin. Higher up 
strings of sausages were suspended, whose fat was continually dripping 
on to our heads. In one corner were barrels of cabbages and beetroots, 
which formed the principal food of the Lithuanians. In another were 
pots of water. Bread was kneaded and cooked, the cow was milked, all 
domestic operations were performed in the same room.” 


Crouched in a corner, squatting on the floor to escape suffoca- 
tion, the future author of the Transcendental Philosophy tried to 
teach half-naked little brats to read out of a tattered Bible. 
What wonder that self-respect vanished! He became as foul and 
bestial as his employers; never washed or changed his clothes ; 
and drowned in brandy the remorse which seized him at times. 

Yet through it all he lived in some sort the contemplative life. 
He still had visions of things infinitely higher than his squalid, 
sordid surroundings. His thirst for knowledge survived even his 
thirst for brandy, and grew at length into an overmastering 
passion. He began to look towards Germany as the promised 
land. Germany, he knew, was the land of books and philosophers 
and savants ; there he could find a wider horizon, enlightened men 
to whom the study of mathematics was not a crime, as it was 
regarded by the miserable peasants around him. Above all, in 
Germany he would find means to publish a manuscript, a precious, 
dirty, ill-written manuscript, which he had penned surreptitiously 
and in fear, and carried concealed among his unmentionable rags. 
Immature, of course ; how could it be otherwise? He was only 
twenty-five years old; his only regular training had been in the 
narrow Talmudic circle; his little essay on the essence of God 
and the origins of the world was almost the spontaneous pro- 
duction of his brain—in very truth blood of his blood, flesh of 
his flesh. He long preserved this early effort, “as a monument,” 
he says, “of the struggle of the human mind in despite of all 
obstacles towards perfection.” 

One paragraph of this curious manuscript may be quoted : 


“ God is anterior to the world, not in time, but in the necessity of His 
existence as the condition of the world. All things except God necessarily 
depend on God as their cause, not merely in regard to their existence, but 
to their essence. The creation of the world, then, cannot be conceived as 
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having derived something from nothing: God derived the world from 
Himself. And as different beings have different degrees of perfection, we 
must explain them by different degrees of limitation in the divine being.” 


One morning Solomon packed up his MS., filled his pockets 
with bread, and set off, penniless and ragged, for Germany. Wife 
and children were abandoned without compunction; thenceforth, 
he never vouchsafed them a word as to his movements. Living 
on what he could beg or steal, travelling on foot or working his 
way down the rivers on barges, he at length reached German 
soil. Like the Crusaders when they beheld Jerusalem, this 
paladin of philosophy wept when he found himself on the open 
plain on which Berlin stands. “I sat myself down under a linden 
and wept bitterly. My tears comforted me, and I arose refreshed.” 
He stepped forward cheerfully, and the rest of his journey to 
Berlin was a picturesque mingling of mendicity and glory. Like 
other tramps, he asked an alms and slept in the stables. If he 
found himself among Jews, he won respect by telling them that 
he was a rabbi. One Sabbath day, he was invited to the table of 
a rich Jew, who placed him in the seat of honour between himself 
and his daughter. She was a handsome girl and beautifully 
dressed (by his own account all the girls he saw were such), and 


Solomon, with newly awakened gallantry, set himself to please 
her. But he was very unlucky. Let us tell the story in his 
own words :— 


“In my capacity of rabbi, I began a very learned and edifying 
discourse, and the less my host and hostess understood, the more 
wonderful they thought me. All at once I observed with sorrow that 
the young lady assumed an air of displeasure and began to make 
grimaces. At first, I was at a loss for the reason of these contortions, 
but at length my eyes fell on my person and my dirty rags, and the 
mystery was solved. The discomfort of the young lady had a very good 
cause. What else could have been expected? For seven weeks I had not 
changed my shirt, and I had slept in inn stables, on straw which had 
already served a multitude.” 


Solomon very wisely took his leave. 

It was a rapturous moment when the roofs of Berlin came fully 
into view. Poor fellow! Jews were not popular in Berlin. 
Moses Mendelssohn, indeed, a philosopher and a man of refine- 
ment, was respected, but Germany had already been overrun by 
Polish Jews as ignorant and dirty as Solomon’s friends at home. 
They lived in ghettos, from which they were forbidden to stray ; 
street boys stoned them if they crossed the bounds. They were 
only tolerated at all on condition of buying annually a certain 
quantity of porcelain for the encouragement of industry. Solomon 
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met with but a frigid reception from men of his own race. When 
he told them where he had come from, they looked askance at 
him as a dangerous free-thinker. That was a thunderbolt. To 
come toilsomely over six hundred miles, enduring hunger and 
fatigue, cold and hardship for six months, with the sole object 
of escaping for ever from stupid ignorance and superstition—and 
then to hear that these wretches he had left were regarded as 
advanced thinkers! Spurned by those from whom he had expected 
nothing but kindness, he shook the dust of Berlin from his feet, 
and once outside the gates, flung himself on the ground in a 
passion of tears. It was Sunday, and all Berlin was out for a 
walk. Most of the promenaders passed Solomon by heedlessly : 
“TI was a grovelling worm;” but some few charitable souls 
stopped to ask the reason of his groanings. “I answered them, 
but they could not understand me, partly because my language 
was unintelligible, partly because my voice was choked by my 
sobs and tears.” 

One of the good Samaritans was a penniless vagrant like him- 
self, with whom he struck up a partnership in beggary. It was 
not successful, and after living a dog’s life for several months, 
Solomon was glad once more to throw himself on the charity of 
his own kind. He made himself known to the Jews of Posen, 
and they fed and clothed him, and would have kept him among 
them as a schoolmaster. But his wandering and irregular life 
had rendered him unfit for steady work, and ere long he was off 
again, living, like the birds, “on the wild benefit of nature.” We 
have little information about this part of his career. “For more 
than fifteen years,” says his biographer, M. Arvéde Barine, “ he 
was tossed this way and that, in Germany and Holland, ending 
always by finding protectors through his superior merit, and 
tiring them all by his disorderliness, his villainous debauchery, his 
incurable mendicity. He lived with hand continually outstretched ; 
he was shamelessly importunate, content to put up with abuse if 
accompanied by a few pence. Never was parasite more affronted ; 
no invitation disgusted him, no matter by whom made, or to what ; 
he reports in his memoirs incidents which it is impossible even to 
hint at. The learned world interested itself in him. Mendelssohn 
protected him, Goethe made advances to him, and several others, 
who did their best to find him work, to facilitate his studies, to 
raise him from the mire. It was labour wasted. He escaped 
them all, to plunge once more with rapture into his dung-heap.” 

Yet there was something attractive about the man; and his 
genius was incontestable. One day in a provision shop he 
happened to notice that the shopman was tearing up an old 
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book for wrappings for his butter and cheese. -Peering at it, 
he recognised Wolff's treatise on metaphysics, and instantly asked 
the tradesman what he would sell it for. Twopence secured the 
treasure, with which Maimon proudly departed. His pleasure 
was increased tenfold when he came to read the book. He 
was struck by the method, the clearness and precision of the 
reasoning; his soul was flooded, he tells us, with a new light. 
But some of Wolff’s propositions seemed to him disputable. He 
drew up a number of critical notes and sent them to Mendelssohn, 
who confessed himself amazed at the extraordinary ability they 
displayed. 

This introduction to formal metaphysics sent Maimon to Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason, which he read eagerly and carefully. 
The fruit of this study was his own Essay on Transcendental 
Philosophy, which he sent to Kant, now an old man, in poor 
health, and absorbed in his own speculations. The manuscript 
was not inviting ; it was indescribably filthy, and though Maimon 
read German easily, he was quite unable to write it without grave 
faults of idiom and spelling, to say nothing of grammar. His 
handwriting, too, was crabbed and tortuous. But Kant looked 
at a page, was interested, and read on to the end, confessing 
then that he knew no other writer who understood his philosophy 
so well, or who had so brilliant a genius for profound enquiry. 
The book was published in 1790, and received with more awe 
than delight. The editor of the Allgemeine Litteraturzeitung told 
Maimon that several of his best writers had declined to review it, 
because they found themselves quite unable to grasp his abstrac- 
tions. Such a statement from a French editor might be regarded 
as diplomatic merely; but there is no reason for doubting the 
good faith of this solid Teuton. Far be it from us to attempt 
any account of this abstruse work. Even the Germans, who 
swim in metaphysics as in their native element, have found it 
unreadable. The brilliant ideas which flash out here and there 
are for the most part obscured by strange farragoes of reasoning, 
which go far to bear out the tradition that Maimon’s desk was 
a tavern bench, and his inspiration, like Triboulet’s, the “ Divine 
Bottle.” 

Maimon the object of a tender passion seems unlikely, even 
grotesque; yet he assures us that a good lady fell in love with 
him. She had been pretty ; she was accomplished and an ardent 
lover of philosophy; but she was past forty-five. Maimon says 
that he sought her company merely for the pleasure of philo- 
sophical discussion, and when she ventured on tender advances he 
bluntly told her that she was too old. The lady at any rate sent 
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him a very angry letter, threatening him with the “ vengeance 
of outraged love;” to which he replied that his withers were 
unwrung, for “Time, which destroys all things, has blunted 
your weapons—to wit, your nails and teeth.” 

The last years of the strange creature were solaced by the care 
of an eccentric Silesian noble, Count Kalkreuth, who had conceived 
an admiration for Maimon through a perusal of his writings. 
‘“‘ He saw him—and smelt him,” says his biographer, “and never- 
theless offered him an asylum in his own house. Maimon accepted 
the invitation, and maintained with the lackeys of his noble friend 
his heroic struggle against brooms and dusters. His room was in 
very truth a kennel, for he herded there with all sorts of animals 
which lived, like him, in the holy liberty of nature. The count 
cheerfully put up with everything and was all-indulgent, and 
kept the philosopher till he breathed his last. Maimon spent 
several happy years with him, secure from want.” 

In the winter of 1800 he fell ill while staying at the count’s 
country house. All that science could do for him was done, but 
he knew that his days were numbered. A Protestant pastor came 
to give him consolation at the latter end, but was met with un- 
conquerable scepticism. “When I am dead,” said Maimon, “ that 


will be the end of me.” The pastor tried to win him with the 
promise of a future life in which he would be the eternal co-mate 
of Kant and Mendelssohn and other kindred souls. Maimon 
listened patiently. ‘“ What a fool I have been!” was his only 


answer. “Imbecile! of all imbeciles the most imbecile!” And 
so he died. 











On a Midsummer's Coe. 


Ir is the same sharp crescent moon, 
A polished silver bow; 

The roses blush as red this June 
As fifty years ago: 

They are not older by a day, 
"Tis you and I that change, 

For a boy’s life and a man’s life 
Take in a different range! 


It was on such a lovely night 
After a burning day, 

In just this vivid changing light, 
We first saw Blossom May— 

Her eyes like stars, her pretty face 
With summer suns embrown’d— 

As she curtsey’d to the Lady Moon 
And turn’d her money round! 


The breezes ruffled o’er her brow 
And stirr’d her wavy hair, 

I almost think I see her now 
Just as we saw her there; 

Your very soul was in your gaze, 
You had no thought of scorn, 
When Superstition wore that guise, 
Tho’ you were London born! 


"Neath yonder trees she hurried by 
With eager flying feet, 

“ Good-night, Good-night,” we heard her cry, 
Far down the village street; 
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“T’ve ducks to set, and eggs to sell, 
And, lest my luck should pass, 

I could not choose to bide indoors 
And see the moon thro’ glass!” 


When all the days are bright and clear, 
And all the world is young, 

Then lovers’ ears are quick to hear, 
And soft the lovers’ tongue; 

"Twas right good luck you had, I say, 
Give everything its due, 

For the moon smiled down on her, lad, 
And then she smiled on you! 


Ah, well! and so the story ends 
As all such stories will; 

And you and I were always friends, 
Good friends and neighbours still : 
But you, I know, have loved yon moon 

Down to this very day— 
When you've a grandchild on your knee 


With eyes like Blossom May ! 


CHRISTIAN Burke. 
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By CONSTANCE SMITH. 


AuTHoR oF ‘THE REPENTANCE OF PauL WENTWORTH,’ 
‘PRISONERS OF HOPE,’ ETC. 


“To love is to know the sacrifices which Eternity exacts from Life.” 


Cuapter XI. 
THE BREAKING OF A BUTTERFLY. 


“Tl ne faut pas se demander si ceux qui pleurent sont raisonnables ou 
non, mais seulement ce qu’on peut faire pour qu’ils ne pleurent plus.” 


Sunuess skies and rotting vines; barren furrows marked by lines 
of stagnant water, and roads thick with a liquid mud which 


reached the horses’ fetlocks ; not a hint of summer in the heaven 
above or in the earth beneath. 

Yet May was already well advanced. Such a May! The oldest 
inhabitant of St. Quentin could not call its fellow to mind. Even 
an English farmer, inured by long experience to springs that are 
too often springs in name only, would have cried out against this 
travesty of the genial month. To the peasant of the Berri it was 
at once a nightmare, an outrage, and a catastrophe of the first 
order. With Indre overflowing his banks as in the worst floods 
of winter; with the roadside ditches rising till they deluged the 
fields where three successive sowings had already perished, sodden 
to death by the continuous rainfall of March and April; with the 
young fruit dropping green from the tree and the young lambs 
dying by the score in the low-lying meadows—what wonder if 
the heart of the cultivator grew sad and his temper of the 
shortest ? 

Doubtless the horizon showed blackest in the Pays de Brenne— 
in the neighbourhood of the great marshes where for six weeks past 
pools had taken on the dimensions of lakes, and lakes swelled till 
they became inland seas; where the scattered inhabitants of 
remote villages, holding a precarious intercourse with drier 
regions only by means of boats, had now and again run some risk 
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of actual starvation. But even in the more favoured tract lying 
between Buzangais and Chateauroux the conditions were depressing 
enough to quench the blithest humour. Honoré de Lagrange, 
plodding the six-mile stretch of wet road to La Ferriére (the field- 
path being utterly impassable), felt his whole man sink spiritless 
in face of an all-pervading desolation. 

As with his own soul in these days, so with the landscape and 
the prospects of those poor toilers in the village he had just left. 
All seemed dark, indoors and out. 

Yet he had news from Paris which should have cheered him. 
Herminie’s reports differed in toto from those which had been 
wont to reach him, earlier in the year, from Professor Lemaire. 
They spoke of the boy as living simply and working loyally; they 
waxed eloquent in enthusiastic encomium of his many fine qualities 
—his generosity, his warm-heartedness, his worship of the ideal ; 
they bore eager testimony to the manly courage with which he 
had turned from the base deities of the Rue Serpente to serve 
new gods. 

And Honoré de Lagrange was not unthankful, learning these 
things. On the contrary, he gave passionate thanks for them on 
his knees. He was not unthankful; only—behind all his thank- 
fulness lurked the old unquenched too-human longing for a 
sight of the boy and a sound of him, a craving (every day more 
acute) after the lost presence that had once filled his colourless 
life with sunshine, The man felt himself horribly alone. He had 
taken comfort, before the days of darkness finally closed in upon 
him, in the axiom “God remains.” God remained indeed, but 
silent and afar-off. He refused to descend and occupy the void 
place in His servant’s heart. 

And His servant dared not complain. Shall the Most High 
stoop to fill a temple which has twice enshrined human idols? 

“It is my own fault,” the Abbé de Lagrange confessed, with 
bent head and bowed soul. “I chose the lower life deliber- 
ately—for the boy’s sake. If I had persisted in prayer and 
mortification, if I had made my whole existence one long penance 
for that first great sin, perhaps—who knows?—I might have 
attained in the end to those ineffable heights which are as much 
beyond my reach, now, as Heaven itself, The deep things of God 
have been unveiled in times past to penitents; many of the great 
mystics were first great sinners. But I cast all that hope aside. I 
came down to earth that the boy might be happier, better amused, 
more contented with me. God is just. I shall go desolate all 
my days.” 

The shadows of ancient self-distrust thickened about him from 
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time to time. There were some days when he asked himself 
uneasily whether all his pleasure in his cousin’s letters were due 
to the tidings they brought him of Paul; others, when he utterly 
doubted his own steadfastness and prayed Heaven in an agony not 
to try him too far. Supposing it should ever come to a question 
between his duty to his Lord—and the boy? 

His mind was full of such thoughts as these—thoughts according 
fitly enough with the sad-coloured landscape breathing decay of 
young things that had never lived, sickly with a death that had 
none of the majestic beauty of autumnal decline—as he trudged 
through the mud towards Perrin’s farm. Doubtless the dreariness 
of his surroundings, acting upon a body much enfeebled by nine 
months of steady privation, helped to darken his mood; and so 
did consideration of the errand on which he was bound. To this 
priest—still, for his own discomfort, so much a man—a visit to 
La Ferriere ranked among the heaviest of penances. 

Rose Mercier in Jacques Perrin’s house, with Jacques Perrin’s 
ring upon her finger, seemed to the Abbé de Lagrange a living 
creature held captive ina tomb. And he could not forget that 
it was his hand which had set the seal on her place of sepulture. 
There had been a time, in the early weeks of Rose’s marriage, 
when the man who had pronounced over her and her husband the 
nuptial benediction, shrank from looking upon her white, scared 
face and reading the mute reproach of those wild eyes he 
remembered so innocently gay; and this shrinking never failed 
to return upon him at his first sight of the La Ferriére boundary- 
stone. 

He had just reached this landmark, and was about to turn past 
it to the left, when a ragged figure rose suddenly out of the ditch 
on his right, and a hollow voice wished him good-day. 

M. de Lagrange returned the greeting with a preoccupied air 
and moved on, never doubting but that the miserable object who 
had hailed him—a veritable scarecrow of a woman in tattered 
jacket and short petticoat, with a tangle of black hair falling 
limply over her sombre eyes—was some passing wayfarer. To 
his surprise, the object threw itself boldly in his way. 

“M. le Curé doesn’t know me,” it said with a short, bitter 
laugh. “Truly I am much changed since the day when he 
married me to Michel Deru—allez!” 

M. de Lagrange’s preoccupation vanished. ‘“ My poor Louison! 
is it you? I have often wondered, since you left La Ferriére 
so suddenly two years ago Why did you leave, by the 
way?” 

The stranger’s sombre eyes flashed, “Because I’m a decent 
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woman and Michel’s wife, M. le Curé. Therefore”—she laughed 
again—I rake the ditches for a living”—glancing down at her 
ragged apron stuffed with broken twigs, weeds, and all manner 
of vegetable rubbish, the wretched fuel of the very poor. “And 
we both go branded with the name of thieves. Thieves, Holy 
Virgin! as if anything could be stolen up yonder, with the old 
miser’s eyes everywhere, and the keys of the very fowl-house 
under his pillow x 

“Where is Michel ?” the priest asked. 

Louison shrugged her thin shoulders. ‘“‘Can I say? It’s three 
weeks since he last left me in search of a job. He may be in his 
grave, or in prison. If it’s prison”—she tossed her uncovered 
head defiantly—“ I don’t blame him, for one. It’s Jacques Perrin 
who sent him there. (Just like him, to blast the man’s character 
because he couldn’t get his wicked will with the wife!) ’Tisn’t 
easy to live honest with a thief’s name; and then Michel has his 
feelings—his pride, M. le Curé. He wouldn’t be seen here, picking 
up dead wood not a stone’s throw from La Ferriére. But what do 
Icare? Let Jacques Perrin put me in the House of Correction 
if he likes! I wager I'll be better lodged there than I am at 
Chanoine.” 

“Where are you lodging at Chanoine?” the curé asked 
abruptly. 

Louison explained that her abode was a varying one—varying 
with her earnings. Sometimes she could afford to pay for a bed; 
more often she had to content herself with the straw or dried 
fern of an outhouse. “ But always at Chanoine, M. le Curé, They 
are not bad folk, the people there; and they never knew Louise 
Cazeau—you understand.” 

Honoré de Lagrange understood. “I will walk over to Chanoine 
on Monday,” he said. ‘“ Meanwhile”—he felt hastily in his 
pocket for a coin which represented his frugal living for two 
days. 

Louise Deru took the coin, hid it in her rags, and stepping back 
a pace, said suddenly : 

“You are on your way to La Ferriére, M. le Curé—yes? You 
go to visit Jacques Perrin? May the malediction of God light on 
him and his a 

“Hush, Louison!” the priest interposed. 

But the woman took no heed of his interposition. 

“ And, indeed, it has lighted on him already!” she cried with a 
sort of exultation. ‘‘ There’s the money, yes, yes—and the land 
—but where’s the heir to inherit it all? Married eighteen 
months to that young girl, and never a sign of any child coming! 
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They tell me in the village he’s just mad with rage and dis- 
appointment, and hates his wife like poison, the evil beast. The 
good God is punishing him, and I thank Him for it—I thank 
Him! Aw revoir, M. le Curé.” 

She hurried away, giving the priest no time to utter a word— 
leaving him to enter her enemy’s demesne with an added weight 
upon his spirit. 

The face of that demesne reflected faithfully the idiosyncrasies 
of its owner. Industry and avarice had combined to set their 
mark on La Ferritre, where the well-cleaned and carefully- 
drained soil and solid barns and outbuildings showed in striking 
contrast with decaying fences, unmended footpaths, and a shabby 
tumble-down dwelling-house. Almost as remarkable was another 
contrast: between the prosperous case of the animals without— 
plump chickens and fat pigs routing in the untidy farmyard, 
sleek plough-bullocks munching hay at a well-filled rack—and 
the pinched looks of the young house-mistress within, seated in 
her half-furnished kitchen painfully patching an old blouse. 

At the sound of a man’s step on the threshold she sprang 
up nervously, letting scissors and cotton-reel fall clashing to the 
floor. 

“Oh, it’s only you, M. le Curé!” she exclaimed with an air of 
relief. ‘‘Come in, please; there’s nobody at home but me.” 

Rose Perrin had lost in eighteen months much of Rose 
Mercier’s young beauty, and nearly all the daintiness of dress 
and carriage which had distinguished that singularly dainty 
maiden. Why should Jacques Perrin’s wife trouble herself about 
her appearance? There was no one at La Ferriére who cared to 
see her look pretty, and the old roses and ribbons accorded but 
ill with thin cheeks and work-hardened hands. Set daily by a 
hard master to tasks from which her petted girlhood had remained 
utterly exempt, overtaxed in strength, broken in spirit, poor 
Rose had gradually abandoned not only the innocent vanities but 
the self-respecting neatnesses of a happier time. Her fair curls 
hung unkempt over her still white forehead; the skirt of her 
cotton gown bore muddy witness to a long morning spent in the 
grand pré, cutting turnips for the ewe-pens. 

Apparently the sight of M. de Lagrange, so intimately con- 
nected with that past in which she had been the best-dressed as 
well as the best-looking girl in the canton, awakened her to 
consciousness of these unfortunate details, for while pointing him 
to a chair with one hand, she hastily smoothed her tangled locks 
with the other, and, before sitting down herself, furtively pulled 
her limp collar into position. 
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“Won't you sit down?” she said timidly. Adding, for the 
second time, “‘ There’s nobody at home but me.” 

Clearly she considered her husband’s absence a circumstance 
full of encouragement for her visitor. 

M. de Lagrange, accepting the proffered chair, expressed his 
hope that Mme. Perrin and her lord were both well. Priest and 
mature man of the world though he was, he could not, for the 
moment, think of anything else to say. 

“M. Perrin is quite well, thank you, M. le Curé. And I—I 
suppose I am quite well, too.” Rose did not look into her 
interlocutor’s face as she spoke, but over his shoulder at the half- 
open door. “At least, I have not been ill. Perhaps you are 
surprised to hear that, seeing I’ve not been to church for so 
long?” 

“T felt sure””—Honoré de Lagrange spoke very gently, in just 
such a tone as he would have used toa sick child—“ that some- 
thing had prevented your coming.” 

“TI was prevented.” She gave him a quick suspicious glance 
from under her long eyelashes; then murmured, with face half- 
sullenly averted, “It’s a shame that I mayn’t even go to Mass on 
Sundays—when I work so hard all the week, too! I’m sure no 
one need grudge me that little bit of pleasure.” 

“Perhaps,” the curé suggested compassionately— what a child 
it still was !—‘<if I were to remind your husband that, by the 
Church’s rule, it is your duty——” 

Rose interrupted eagerly. “Oh, M. le Curé, if you only 
would! Yes, yes; tell him it is my duty, please!” The young 
face, on fire with new hope, flushed into loveliness once more ; 
the sullen eyes grew radiant. “ He calls church-going an excuse 
for idleness and amusing one’s self—but if you were to talk to 
him! Perhaps you’d say a word about my going with maman 
to the féte at Bourges as well?” she adventured more shyly, 
looking down again. 

“Tm afraid that is a matter which hardly comes within my 
province——” 

“We would hear Mass at the cathedral before going into the 
fair,” Rose assured him eagerly. 

The Abbé de Lagrange had rarely felt less mirthful in his 
life than at this moment. Yet he could hardly forbear smiling as 
he replied : 

“Well, we will see what can be done, my child. It is natural 
pow 4 you should wish to see the féte, and spend a day with your 
mother.” 


Rose sparkled quite in her old manner. “ Ah, M. le Curé, you 
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are kind—you understand so well! But there are some ”—she 
lowered her voice instinctively—“ who seem to think a woman 
has no business to wish for anything, that she’s just a beast of 
burden, to be driven a-field every day like those oxen in the yard. 
Even they get a holiday sometimes, while I—— Oh, M. le Curé, 
Tm the most miserable woman in the world!” 

She broke into a passion of sobbing which not all her efforts 
could subdue or render soundless. Yet she fought very hard 
against her sobs, struggling with them in such a fashion as set 
M. le Curé’s blood boiling most unecclesiastically in his veins. It 
was plain to his pitying observation that the poor little thing 
dared not cry out loud. 

‘* No, no,” he said, answering her final despairing words, “ it is 
not so bad as that. There are many persons in the world more 
miserable than you, my poor Rose. People with great sins 
upon their souls; people who have denied God, or perjured 
themselves to Him——” 

M. de Lagrange paused there; probably upon some sudden 
remembrance of personal transgression, for his face grew curiously 
stern. But Rose caught at the one word “ perjured.” 

“ Yes, that is what he said I should be!” she cried softly, with 
a fresh burst of tears. ‘“ He said, too, that I should be punished 
—andIam! Oh, why were my parents so anxious that I should 
marry arich man? And”—Rose flung up her head suddenly— 
“I ask you, M. le Curé, what is the use of being rich, in this 
fashion?” She waved a little hand contemptuously at the dingy 
walls, the bare floor, the meagre plenishings of her unlovely 
home. “Qh, it is too bad! To be so unhappy, and have nothing, 
nothing to make up for it! Indeed, I don’t know how I can bear 
it, M. le Curé.” 

She was a child again; petulant in her misery as a thing of 
ten years old. And the heart of the man who had known great 
sorrows—whose strong soul had fainted in the throes of spiritual 
conflict, and endured for years the slow-burning fires of self- 
condemnation—ached for the young creature in her childish grief. 
And involuntarily he thanked his God that Paul was safe in Paris. 

The Abbé de Lagrange’s heart ached for little Rose. And yet, 
when he would have spoken words of consolation and encourage- 
ment, he found himself dumb. Of what use to talk to this 
broken-winged human butterfly—this gossamer being just fit to 
flutter her little day happily in the warm sun of love and 
kindness, and perishing for lack of such genial heat. Of what use 
to speak to such an one of the primal mystery of suffering, the 
high splendour of endurance, the mystic blessing pronounced on 
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the patience of the saints? She wanted present hope; hope of 
the world that now is, and—permission to go to the fair at 
Bourges. 

In his difficulty he fell back upon official commonplaces, to 
which Rose listened with most discouraging indifference. It must 
be confessed that M. de Lagrange did not handle his common- 
places impressively. He spoke as one not used to such 
weapons, having indeed little experience of a form of exercise 
wherein priests are commonly supposed to grow early expert. 
With him, in sacerdotal as in secular life, the mouth, when it 
spoke at all, spoke out of the abundance of the heart and not in 
traditional sentences. 

Rose bore with his sentences for a while in sullen silence. When, 
however, he went so far as to assure her that her best hope of 
happiness in the future lay in preserving her husband’s affection, 
she flashed out impulsively : 

“But M. Perrin has no affection for me, M. le Curé6! He 
doesn’t care for me one bit. He married me because I had a 
bigger dot than any other girl in St. Quentin. And because he 
wanted a son to come after him,” Rose added frankly. ‘“ And now 
—now that he is afraid Gabriel Perrin will, after all, have La 
Ferriére when he dies—he hates me, I know.” 

Jacques Perrin’s frenzied desire for offspring and equally 
frenzied hatred of his heir-at-law were notorious in St. Quentin. 
The curé, with Louison Deru’s report of the village gossip fresh 
in his remembrance, was in no position to controvert boldly Rose’s 
exposition of her husband’s sentiments. He protested against it, 
however. 

“Tt seems to me that you are inclined to take exaggerated 
views,’ he responded, gravely. ‘“ Your husband——” 

He broke off there, for Rose was not listening to him, but toa 
faint sound creeping in through the half-open door—a sound as 
of wheels in the distance. With straining eyes and parted lips 
she listened ; then, as the creaking of unoiled axles grew distinctly 
audible, jumped quickly to her feet. 

“That is M. Perrin, coming back from Buzangais. He's at the 
bend of the road, on the other side of the paddock. In five 
minutes he’ll be here,” she said, breathlessly. 

Remote were the days in which Honoré de Lagrange, the 
brilliant young layman, had frequented Paris salons and won a 
transient fame as the petted favourite of Parisian queens of 
society. But the tact which had distinguished the rising littéra- 
teur of that bygone era, abode yet with the middle-aged second- 
class curé. He divined that Rose did not wish to encounter her 
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husband in his presence, and, quick to act as to discern, took up 
his hat, saying : 

“T will walk towards the Buzangais road and meet M. Perrin. 
I shall tell him that I have been calling on you, and——” 

“ Oh, must you tell him that?” faltered Rose. 

M. de Lagrange assumed an air of great severity. ‘Most 
certainly,” he answered; so sternly that poor Rose dropped her 
head like a frightened schoolgirl. “ Remember,” he added, in a 
gentler tone, “remember that, above all things, you owe your 
husband the truth, the whole truth, always. See that you give 
it him. Whether the matter in hand be church-going or any- 
thing else.” 

Then he took a kind leave of his perturbed hostess and went 
out. 

He came upon Perrin where the rough cart-track leading north- 
ward from La Ferriére joins the high road from Buzangais to 
Chateauroux. The farmer, a small wizened man, looking so much 
older than his real age that he might easily have passed for 
seventy instead of fifty-five, had just clambered down from his 
dilapidated cart to engage in an unequal struggle with the crazy 
gate barring the end of the lane, so that he could not, if he would, 
have avoided the interview which his parish priest had determined 
to thrust upon him. 

Seeing a tall figure in cassock and tricorne striding towards 
him, he stopped short in the string of oaths which he was hurling 
impartially at the gate, the rut in which it had stuck fast, and 
the thin-flanked pony awaiting anxiously the result of his master’s 
buffets and imprecations, and, in answer to the curé’s greeting, 
muttered a half-inarticulate “ Good-day.” 

“Can I be of any help?” M. de Lagrange inquired, laying his 
stick upon the hedge, and preparing to put a stalwart shoulder to 
the business in hand. 

Perrin raised himself slowly, and fell back, with a surly kind 
of bow. 

“M. le Curé is too good,” he said, his thin lips distorted by a 
grin which left the rest of his scowling features wholly un- 
softened. 

A single determined effort on the priest’s part, and the gate, 
lifted on its rusty hinges, stood open to its owner. 

“And now,” the curé said, cutting short at once the other's 
mumbled thanks and his attempt to lead the pony on, “ we can 
talk, M. Perrin. I have just come from your house, where I was 


sorry not to find you, though my visit was, primarily, intended for 
your wife,” 
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Perrin nodded at this, but, careful not to commit himself by 
any word, remained dumb. Looking at the man as he stood thus 
mute, his face vacant as a mask, save for the light of cunning that 
gleamed stealthily in his hard light-blue eyes, his figure un- 
speakably mean and repulsive in its patched clothes, the curé felt 
a fresh pang of unavailing pity for little Rose. 

“T have not seen her at Mass for several Sundays past,” he con- 
tinued. “And I feared there might be something amiss. But 
Mme, Perrin assures me she has not been ill.” 

He paused for a rejoinder, whereupon Perrin began to busy 
himself with the pony’s cheek-strap. 

“There is much work to do on the farm,” he muttered at length, 
seeing the other kept resolute silence. “Sunday as well as week- 
days. You wouldn’t have the beasts left to starve?” 

“No. But I would remind you,” the curé added, “that beasts 
are not fed at ten o'clock in- the forenoon. You do not yourself 
attend the public offices of the Church, M. Perrin—to your own 
loss, doubtless. But a man is free to choose loss rather than gain, 
if it pleases him—for himself. When it is question of another, the 
case is changed. Your wife——” 

“TI don’t forbid her to go to Mass,” the husband interposed. 
“It’s her own laziness. She has only to get up an hour or two 
earlier. Unfortunately, M. le Curé, young blood is idle—idle. 
She has only to get up a little earlier. But she wants her rest 
and her pleasure too.” 

“We are not talking of pleasure just now, M. Perrin. Rather 
of duty. I speak, in this matter, as Mme. Perrin’s parish priest. 
But, to turn to another, upon which I touch merely as your wife’s 
old friend, let me say that I believe in holidays for young people. 
If Mme. Perrin were occasionally to spend a day with her parents, 
she would probably return to La Ferriére all the better fitted for 
her home duties.” 

Perrin gave obstinate attention to the cheek-strap, and M. de 
Lagrange, after half a minute of silence, resumed : 

“TI cannot forget that I have known your wife from a child. 
Indeed, she is little more now. I am afraid we elders, M. Perrin, 
are sometimes apt to forget the needs of youth, which are quite 
other than our own.” 

By this time Perrin was sufficiently master of himself to be 


able to look up, saying in a tone which he strove to make perfectly 
amiable : 


“No doubt, M. le Curé. Certainly, Mme. Perrin is young, very 
young. A little young even for her age, shall we say? But 
young in years, too—oh, doubtless! I thank you for reminding 
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me of her youth, M. le Curé. It is possible I forget it sometimes 
—but what would you have? The life of a cultivator is so 
serious, so full of anxiety. Mme. Perrin seems incapable of 
realising this. But, as you say, she is young. I thank you for 
your great kindness, M. le Curé. And I thank you for your visit. 
Let us hope Mme. Perrin will now see that it is her duty to get 
up earlier on Sundays.” 

There was something forbidding—ominous, almost—in this 
show of suavity on the part of a man so little suave by nature 
as narrow-headed, tight-lipped Jacques Perrin of La Ferriére. 
M., de Lagrange recognised instinctively that, for Rose’s sake, he 
would do well not to press his point any further. He said a word 
or two on indifferent subjects, and then turned homewards, fearing 
greatly the results of his interference, blaming himself for un- 
wisdom and want of address in dealing with the man. 

He would have blamed himself still more could he have seen 
Perrin, all his late affectation of smoothness put off, shambling fast 
towards the homestead, with clenched fists and lips that muttered 
strange blasphemies. 

“So she’s been talking and complaining, has she? Talking 
and complaining to her spiritual adviser, eh? She complain—a 
thousand devils!” The meagre figure shook from head to foot, 
and the withered hand struck the buckle-end of the reins sharply 
against the pony’s bony side, making the poor beast wince and 
start, only to receive a second and more ferocious blow. 

Jacques Perrin did not stop, as was his regular custom, to stable 
his animal before entering the house, but simply hitching the 
creature to a post on the farther side of the yard, shuffled across 
it, still muttering, to the low door standing ajar. 

Rose had dried her eyes and resumed her patching. On her 
husband’s appearance in the doorway, she made a motion to get 
up. But the sight of his mean face, in which every line seemed 
alight with evil passion, checked her impulsive movement; 
startled, she fell back into her chair. And her eyes asked a 
terrified question which she dared not put into words. 

“Ah, you may well look frightened!” snarled her lord and 
master. “So you've been talking, have you, mistress? Talking 
to that devil of a priest, and putting him up to talk to me? A 
fine plot indeed! a fine plot!” 

Clutching her roughly by one arm, he dragged her to her feet 
and held her before him, white and trembling. 

“Talking!” he shrieked again, in a key grown hideously shrill 
with fury. “Talking—and complaining of your husband. You're 
a nice one to complain, Mme Perrin; an idle hussy that can’t 80 
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much as give a child to the man who was fool enough to marry 
you! What’s the use of a woman that doesn’t bear her husband 
children?” Perrin cried, shaking his captive viciously. “ Isn’t 
that the woman’s business? the only business she’s good for, or 
that makes her worth her keep, you white-faced fool?” He shook 
her again, with increasing violence. “Answer me! You can 
talk fast enough behind my back—answer me, I tell you! What, 
you won't?” (And indeed Rose was dumb, terror paralysing her 
tongue.) “ You won't, madame? Then——” 

Then for a few minutes the wild beast that had crouched for 
a moment before Honoré de Lagrange’s eye, sprang the whole 
length of his chain—and broke it. And, as in the bygone days 
of that “ poor Charlotte” who had found rest from all her troubles 
in the village cemetery, once more the grimy walls of La Ferriére 
flung back the sound of a man’s savage blows and curses mingled 
with a woman’s piteous cries and vain prayers for mercy. 


CuapTer XII. 
AT THE VOICE OF A CRY. 


“ Love that is dead and buried... 
Out of his grave rose up before my face.” 


Pavx Corrizz found himself, in these spring days, a not wholly 
unhappy man. The discovery surprised him enormously. That 
a world unbrightened by the presence of its first love may yet 
contain objects worthy the attention of a human being is a truth 
slow to dawn upon the mind of bereaved two-and-twenty. Our 
Paul watched its light break upon the horizon he had supposed to 
have grown for ever grey, with profound astonishment—and a 
certain sense of shame. There seemed something of weakness, of 
disloyalty to his past, in acknowledging any diminution of misery. 
Still, he could not but allow that life was no longer all bitterness 
and empty husks. Fate, if she had denied him the best riches, 
had not condemned him to utter beggary. He had his work and 
his hopes of distinction to come; he had a number of new and 
agreeable acquaintances of Mme. de Valletort’s procuring ; he had 
Mme. de Valletort herself—friend, confidante and patron saint in 
one. Over and above all this, he had the image of his lost divinity 
(restored to more than pristine sacredness) before which to burn 
incense—a form of religious exercise highly congenial to his taste 
and tem perament—whenever the devout fit seized him. 

It was from a purely devotional point of view that, under 
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Herminie’s guidance, he now contemplated Rose’s little figure. 
He never expected to see her again with his bodily eyes; he 
persuaded himself that he did not any longer desire to see her 
after such gross earthly fashion. His love for her was become 
entirely spiritual, a thing of the soul; as free from all sensual 
element as Rudel’s worship of the Lady of Tripoli or Dante’s 
exaltation of the beatified Beatrice. 

So he honestly believed. And Herminie, womanlike, strengthened 
him in his belief. The feminine soul of Mme. de Valletort perceived 
no reason why young passion should not be thus suddenly trans- 
formed to mere veneration. She argued from her own case to 
Paul’s. Why should that which had been easy—almost natural— 
to the woman prove impossible to the man? She believed also; 
and approved in silence. 

Doubtless there were personal considerations which served 
to quicken her blessing of Paul’s new religion. As an ex- 
perienced woman of the world, she knew—she could not but 
know—that a close intimacy with her young cousin had its 
dangers, and that if she permitted his thoughts to dwell too 
exclusively upon herself, she might some fine day find her protégé 
confronting her in the unwelcome character of a lover. That 
catastrophe must be averted at any cost. She welcomed this cult 
of an idealised Rose as the best possible safeguard against a very 
real peril ; indirectly she encouraged it. 

Indirectly—but none the less effectively. That first and last ex- 
change of confidences over, the name of Rose was not again spoken 
by Paul or herself. But it was tacitly understood between them 
that the memory of his lost love remained a factor in the young 
man’s life, and this understanding served to give point to divers 
conversations touching life and duty, and relish to discussions on 
the ethics of this writer and the philosophical creed of that which 
Paul, at least, might otherwise have found a trifle too impersonal 
for his liking. 

Fresh from one of these conversations—devices whereby 
Herminie, well-meaning woman ! imagined herself to be forward- 
ing a young soul’s progress in the strait hard paths of virtue— 
Paul, walking briskly homeward along the Rue des Saints Péres 
in the late twilight of a May evening, cannoned into a man who 
suddenly crossed his path. 

“A thousand pardons,” he began. Then his mutter of apology 
changed to an exclamation of surprise: 

“M. Vollier !” 


It was the schoolmaster of St. Quentin, come to Paris (so he 


explained) in order that he might enjoy for a while the society 
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of persons interested in the larger problems of life, and exercise 
mental muscles grown stiff with much stooping to a lower plane 
of intelligence. 

He expressed his joy at the happy accident which had thrown 
him (“ quite literally, eh?”) in M. Corréze’s path (as a matter of 
fact, he had procured Paul’s address before leaving home, and 
was at that moment on his way to the young man’s lodgings) ; 
and when Paul invited him to supper, accepted the invitation 
with alacrity. The pair proceeded to the restaurant where Paul 
was in the habit of taking his meals, Vollier pluming himself in 
anticipation on the confessions which he meant to wring from his 
host in the course of the evening. A man at supper is apt to 
talk freely; over the cigarettes, afterwards, he will tell you 
anything you please, if only you haudle him judiciously. 
M. Vollier resolved to handle Paul very judiciously indeed. He 
felt it a duty—to himself and to St. Quentin—to ascertain the 
position, means, habits and companions of M. le Curé’s young 
brother. 

Unfortunately for the schoolmaster’s end, M. le Curé’s brother 
haa grown older since their last meeting by two years of life 
in Paris, and refused to be drawn by the most skilful of leading 
questions. He was quite ready to feed his old enemy. Indeed, 
he found a certain satisfaction in showing himself to Vollier as a 
grown man of money, able, when he pleased, to feast acquaintance 
lavishly. But he saw no reason for laying his life and heart bare 
to that enemy’s malicious eye. He was cautious therefore; 
returned civil non-committal replies wherein neither names, 
places nor figures—the very things for which his guest’s 
curiosity was an-hungred—had any place; and Vollier, baffled, 
began to lose his temper. 

A man at all times easily made angry, he had been much 
chagrined during the day by failure to achieve the real object 
of his journey to Paris: access to the ear of an official whose 
goodwill would ensure him that promotion for which he had 
grown sick of waiting. For a moment his meeting with Paul, 
rich in promise of entertainment, had put him into something 
like a good humour. But the pipe refused to be played upon. 
Vollier cast about quickly for means of revenge. 

“You write constantly to the presbytery, no doubt?” he 
remarked wickedly. 

(A village post-office has no secrets. Vollier knew as well as 
Paul himself the precise date of the youth’s last communication 
with his brother.) 


The colour rose hotly in Paul’s dark cheeks as he retorted : 
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“Why do you ask?” 

(For weeks past it had been in his mind to resume the 
interrupted correspondence, but pride, and shame, and a vivid 
sense of the difficulty attendant on the composition of the letter 
by which he must break silence, had held him back from execution 
of his purpose.) 

Vollier smiled. “ But I do not ask at all! You mistake me, 
I take the fact for granted. Perhaps I should rather say, since 
you are in the habit of writing to your good brother, you would 
do well to beg him to have a care of himself. From the reports 
spread in the village by his housekeeper, it seems that his health 
is in a somewhat unsatisfactory state.” 

“ My brother is ill?” Paul cried. 

The schoolmaster waved a deprecating hand. “TIll is perhaps 
too strong a word. But he is much altered in appearance ; he 
certainly has an air of suffering. Some will have it—— But 
better not repeat village gossip.” 

From red Paul Corréze had grown exceedingly pale. ‘Repeat 
all you know—everything you have heard!” he commanded. 

“ Well ”—resignedly—“ many say that this great change in 
M. de Lagrange is due, not to any sickness, but to—simple 
privation.” 

“To privation?” 

“ Kindly recollect that I don’t vouch for there being any truth 
in this strange tale. But it is implicitly believed in St. Quentin. 
St. Quentin asserts that its curé is starving bimself, and will not 
be persuaded to the contrary.” 

“On what grounds?” 

Vollier shook his head. ‘On none, my dear friend—on none! 
A score of times I have told Jolivet and the rest: Your theory 
is absurd, without foundation. A man does not starve himself 
without adequate cause. There is no adequate cause present in 
this case. If it were question of a layman—farmer or shop- 
keeper—one might suppose that there had been some loss of 
fortune, or some secret call upon resources. But we are talking 
of a priest—a beneficed priest. The income of such an one 
remains the same in good seasons and in bad, happily independent 
of weather and the fluctuations of trade. Then an ecclesiastic 
has no family claims to meet-——” 

Vollier threw himself back in his chair, and sipped his Beaune 
with relish, watching discreetly the effect of his remarks upon 
the young face opposite. “Ah, ha! I had him there!” he 
thought. 


In common with his neighbours at home, he was fully per- 
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suaded that if the curé went without food and firing, it must be 
for Paul’s sake. This persuasion had set all St. Quentin raking 
among the ashes of half-forgotten calumny; was it certain, after 
all, that the so-called calumny had not sprung from a correct 
intuition of truth? Will a man deny himself the necessaries of 
life for a half-brother? Hardly! said the village cynics. And 
“Hardly!” Vollier’s thought echoed them, while aloud he 
resumed : 

“Indeed, I do not think you need allow this cabaret story to 
disturb your peace. Personally, I put no more faith in it than 
in that other romance which is just now agitating the soul of half 
the good people in St. Quentin. To hear some of them talk, one 
might suppose a drama of the dark ages were getting enacted at 
La Ferritre——” F 

Paul started in his seat as though he had been struck. But 
Vollier appeared not to have observed the movement, and, toying 
with the stem of his wineglass, continued reflectively : 

“Grant the man is disappointed; grant he’s inclined to visit 
his disappointment rather roughly on the woman—Jacques 
Perrin has a touch of the brute in his composition—still, he’s not 
an absolute savage nor a complete fool. He must know that the 
fact of his wife having failed to give him the heir he wants is 
scarcely a reason for maltreating her.” 

“He does maltreat her? ” 

Half the diners in the restaurant looked round from their 
tables, startled by the sound of Paul’s loud, passionate question. 
Vollier, leaning forward to reply, lowered his own tones 
significantly : 

“If one may believe popular report—devilishly. Beatings, 
curses, starvings, lockings-up—nothing is spared the poor little 
wretch. But I distrust popular report on principle.” M. Vollier 
poured himself out another glass of Beaune. 

Paul sat a moment silent, his face like ashes, his breast 
heaving. Then—‘“ What are her parents about?” he burst out 
with an oath. 

“ Ah—that I cannot tell you! The mother looks unhappy, and 
(I am informed) bemoans her daughter's hard case among the 
neighbours. But Baptiste Mercier says no word and takes no 
action ; and, naturally, his attitude helps to throw discredit on 
this woeful tale I have alluded to. It is true,” Vollier added 
thoughtfully, as he lighted a cigarette, “ your innkeeper is rarely 
a valiant animal, and Baptiste Mercier has always been accounted 
poor-spirited. And Jacques Perrin is the richest man in the 
canton. The parents may be afraid to interfere, It is possible.” 
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Again Corréze sat for a moment dumb—with clenched teeth 
and hands this time. Then he jumped up, pushing back his 
chair so abruptly that Vollier took his cigarette from between 
his lips, and stared inquiringly across the table. 

“ I—TI believe I must ask you to excuse me,” Paul stammered, 
a little sobered by the inquisitive gaze. “I didn’t know it was so 
late, and I’ve just remembered an engagement. You'll forgive 
me for leaving you to smoke alone?” 

Vollier promised forgiveness very amiably. He had enjoyed 
himself so much during the past half-hour that he was ready to 
forgive anything. Only he hoped (privately) that this hot-headed 
young rascal would not forget to pay for the supper before he went 
off to recite his lover’s torments to the stars. 

The hovering presence of an expectant waiter recalled Paul to 
a sense of his duties as host. Hastily he counted out money, 
and with a muttered “ good-night,” extended to Vollier an un- 
steady hand. 

Vollier was profuse in acknowledgment of M. Corréze’s hospi- 
tality. “And—if I may speak one parting word of advice ?—do not 
permit yourself to be over-anxious about your brother.” 

Paul heard him with vacant eyes. Why should he be “ anxious 
about” Honoré, he wondered stupidly as he hurried through the 
great glass doors into the lamplit street. Sting of Vollier’s first 
dagger-thrust was already forgotten, swallowed up in the sharper 
agony of a second and deeper wound. 

Rose in the hands of a man who tortured her! a brute who, 
being her husband, had legal licence to torture her as much as he 
pleased! The thought burned in Paul Corréze’s brain, flamed 
through his blood, consuming all other thought in its passage, 
kindling the young man’s nature to a passion of pity and a wild 
lust of vengeance. Something must be done—and that quickly. 
He would go to Herminie—to her who had taught him to look 
upon Rose as a sacred memory ; he would claim her counsel, enlist 
her aid— 

His eagerness had carried him halfway down the Rue de 
Varennes before he recollected that, for the moment—for a whole 
fortnight to come—neither counsel nor aid were to be obtained of 
Herminie. By a strange fatality, this was the evening fixed for 
her going into retreat at a convent of Carmelite nuns somewhere 
in Auvergne. He had left her ready to start on her journey ; by 
this time she must be a hundred miles away, and he did not so 
much as know her address. Besides, she had intimated that during 
this fortnight of religious seclusion she could receive no letters. 

What todo? ‘To wait a fortnight, inactive, with folded arms 
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was out of the question; in that interval of waiting Rose might 
be done to death. Yet, Herminie absent, there was no one in 
Paris to whom he could turn for advice, not one who would hold 
out a helping hand to Rose in her distress. What were the 
sorrows of a hapless girl in the Berri to those great ladies who, 
at Mme. de Valletort’s request, sent her young cousin cards for 
their receptions and “ five o’clocks ” ? 

Still, something must be done—done at once. Paul hurried to 
his rooms, fleet of foot as if he had felt pursuers on his track, 
scourged onward by a purpose he shrank from defining. People 
turned to look after the light young figure as it shot by them at 
a run; paused under electric lamps for a second glance into the 
young face with the wrinkled brows and fixed eyes that did not 
see them—that saw nothing but a hideous vision of Rose (fair- 
haired, innocent Rose, the little gentle thing who cried if you 
spoke harshly to her, and never laid rough finger on a fly!) in 
the hands of a brutal tormentor, her ears filled with vile insults, 
her tender body shuddering under savage blows. And Paul 
brushed by them at ever-increasing speed, hotly impatient to 
reach solitude, quiet, a place where he could sit down and plan 
vengeance, deliverance. Something must be done. 

He snatched his key from the hands of the astonished concierge, 
left her “ good-night ” unanswered, and flew upstairs four steps at 
atime. Mechanically, having entered, he locked his door behind 
him, struck a match, and with fingers trembling and uncertain as 
a drunkard’s turned up his lamp. Something white lay on the 
little table beside it; a letter come by the last post, no doubt. 
He left it lying; was turning away, when the handwriting on the 
envelope arrested his eye. 

With a smothered exclamation he caught up the packet and 
held it to the light. Yes! he knew that straggling, childish 
hand. 

She had written to him! On this night, of all nights in the 
year, when he had just learned the full extent of her misery, she 
had broken silence. 

This is what she wrote :— 

“La FERRIERE. 
“ May 28, 189—. 

“Paut, I want you to help me. You are a lawyer; you can tell me what 
todo. And there is no one else. 

“T know I haven’t any right to ask for your help. I behaved very ill to 
you; I see that now. And I am punished, just as you said. But do 
forgive me; and please, please, tell me what to do! for I am dreadfully 
unhappy—and so frightened. Sometimes I think he will kill me. He 
hates me so—more and more every day; and indeed it is not my fault! 


i 
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“ Only last week he beat me because M. le Ouré told him he ought to 
let me go to Mass on Sundays. 

“Perhaps it is wrong of me to write to you. If so, I hope God will 
forgive me. But I have no one else to ask. He has forbidden my going 
to church, or to see my parents. Besides, they can’t help me. Poor 
maman only cries, and says she is sorry they ever made this marriage; 
and my father won’t say anything at all. I think he is afraid of M. Perrin, 
who has a mortgage on the ‘Golden Lion.’ (It seems papa is not so rich 
as we thought; perhaps that is one reason why M. Perrin is so unkind to 
me.) And if I were able to go to M. le Curé—but I’m not—I feel sure he 
would only tell me that marriage is a sacrament of the Church, and that 
it’s my duty to stay with my husband and try to please him. But it isn’t 
a girl’s duty to stay with a husband who beats her, and locks her up in 
the house, is it? Surely the law doesn’t say that? Can’t the law take 
me away from him, now he is so cruel to me? 

“ You can tell me these things, because you know law. Oh, please look 
in all the books before you answer, and don’t say there’s no hope for me, 
or I think I shall go mad! I have borne it as long as I could, but indeed 
I can’t bear it any longer. 

“T live like a prisoner, and I have no money; I couldn’t send this 
(although he has gone to market) but for the help of a woman who hates 
him, whom I met by good luck one day in the lane. She got me your 
address and has promised to stamp and post my letter. You must reply 
under cover to her, Madame Deru, Chanoine, prés Lozé; it is the only 
way. 
“O Paul, for the sake of the time before you were angry—for the love 
of the good God—do help me! 

“ Rose.” 


Paul read that final ill-written appeal with difficulty ; some- 
thing seemed to have come between his eyes and the page. Then 
he crushed the letter passionately in both his hands. 

“Help?” he cried aloud, with something between a shout and 
asob. “That I will, Rose—though it were to cost me my life, 
dear |” 


Cuapter XIII. 
“a DAEDALE HEART.” 


“We are so weak, we know our motives least 
In their obscure beginning.” 


Her her? Easily said. But how? 

There was one way of helping her—and only one. He had 
known the truth from that moment when he turned out of the 
Rue de Varennes, setting his headlong course homewards—known, 
even while he refused to think it. Now his knowledge mastered 
his thought. In an instant the vague purpose which for half-an- 
hour had been secretly quickening his footsteps and his pulses 
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took shape and feature, grew, expanded, stood revealed to him as 
his end, the end rendered inevitable by the history of the past 
two years. Did he not stand pledged to Rose for a lifelong love? 
Then was he bound to dare all things in her behalf. Shall a man 
leave a woman to perish miserably, out of selfish care for his own 
ease, his own happiness—even his own soul? Manhood forbid! 
At all costs, Rose must be saved. 

The cost of saving her would be heavy. Neither the fervour 
of pity and indignation possessing Paul, nor the tumultuous leap 
to new life of old passion in his veins, could altogether blind him 
to the fact that service, in this case, involved sacrifice, The 
privileges of the deliverer must be paid for. With life?—the life 
he had professed himself ready to surrender? Hardly. Jacques 
Perrin was not of those who imperil their necks to avenge the 
shadowy thing called honour. The knight-errant who should 
step between him and his captive ran small personal risk in the 
adventure. (An unwelcome reflection, this, to young blood that 
would gladly have had the adventure dignified by extreme 
attendant peril.) One might do the deed and keep one’s life-—— 

One’s life—yes. But one’s Herminie de Valletort ?—no. There 
was the rub. 

Madame de Valletort would doubtless repudiate the conclusions 
drawn from her teaching by a logically-minded pupil. Women 
were 80 illogical, so conventional ; strong in theory, but weak in 
practice. Herminie would like him to sit fast at his desk in 
Paris muttering a prayer for Rose in her torture now and again 
—very likely. But as to flinging himself boldly forward, her 
declared champion, and bearing off the victim bodily from the 
torture-chamber, at the price of a scandal—Heaven forefend ! 

Rose, rescued, must stand for ever between her rescuer and 
those eyes from which he had been proud to take the law. 

Paul’s fiery resolve shivered under the deadly chill of that 
premonition. For the space of half a minute he stood irresolute. 
The time had come to choose, and choice, to his consciousness, lay 
not between good and evil, duty and passion, but between the 
love of his soul and the love of his senses, between Rose and 
Herminie. 

The struggle lasted while a man might draw a dozen breaths. 
How should a struggle so unequal last longer? Herminie was 
absent, dumb. Kose’s letter had filled Paul’s room with her 
presence ; her voice cried aloud from its pages in the young man’s 
ear, appealing to him by “the time before he was angry,” and 
all its exquisite memories—memories of whispered confessions 
and stolen caresses, of clasped hands and clinging lips, of all the 
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young loveliness which should have been his, which was Jacques 
Perrin’s. . . 

He turned to his table, pushed aside a pile of books, and 
wrote :— 

“ Monday Evening. 

“Since I left you, something has happened which changes my whole 
life. I have learned that she whose memory you yourself bid me hold 
sacred is in the last extremity of danger, and I am going to her—to-night. 

“I must start at once; I dare not wait. Perhaps it is best that you 
are away; there are crises in a man’s history when even his dearest friend 
and best angel cannot help, when he must choose for himself, according 
to the light that isin him. Believe that I have chosen according to that 
light, not quite blindly, nor yet in utter selfishness. Her life is death 
and worse than death. I alone can lift her out of the Gehenna into which 
they have cast her; will you blame me? 

“You have no right to do that; isn’t it your creed that love is an 
undying thing, and a thing to be kept jealously alive? I don’t say—do 
not judge me hardly (that I know you will not do); I say boldly—do not 
judge me at all, at least not unheard. By the time you return to Paris, I 
too shall have returned. Then, however much you may condemn, let me 
come and tell you her story; and see whether you can condemn still. 

“Oh, forgive me, forgive me! If you knew how it hurts to give you 
pain! I would rather have died . . . But I cannot fail her. She is so 
innocent and so miserable; and in all the world she has no one to help her 
but me. I must go. Will you not try to understand ? 

“PavL.” 


He wrote in feverish haste, so fast that his letter threatened to 
be barely legible. Yet for all his hurry to be gone, he stayed to 
fold, address and stamp it before taking up the railway-guide, to 
find that the only train by which he could reach Dagny-les- 
peupliers next day before noon was timed to leave Paris in three- 
quarters of an hour. 

Travel by that train he must and would. Rose’s situation— 
perhaps his own also—admitted of no delay. A night of inaction 
would be intolerable. He threw an overcoat over his dress- 
clothes, seized his pocket-book—luckily he was well provided 
with money, having drawn his quarterly allowance only three 
days before—and, with his letter to Mme. de Valletort in his 
hand, swung downstairs. 

Behind her little wicket the concierge was still awake and 
lively. 

“Going out again?” she inquired in a friendly tone, looking 
up from the big ledger she was balancing. “Fi donc, M. Paul! 
If you keep such late hours, I shall no longer be able to hold you 
up as an example to MM. your fellow-lodgers. Is it a dance 
to-night ?” 

“No, Mme. Dumont. Iam going away. Oh, for a day or two 
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only, of course! I found a letter upstairs which obliges me to go 
down into the country at once.” 

“ Ah, bad news, I’m afraid?” Mme. Dumont, all curiosity and 
sympathetic interest, stood up from her desk and took off her 
spectacles. “One of the family ill? Your mother—ah, no, I 
remember; you have no mother, poor child! A sister, 
perhaps ?” 

“Yes; she has written——” 

“ And wants you to come to her; I see. It is the first thought 
in sickness—one’s own kin. She is married, your sister? Yes? 
Still, married or not, one’s own kin—— I trust her illness is 
not serious?” 

“T hope not; I don’t think so. I must go, Mme. Dumont.” 

But Mme. Dumont, stepping out of her office, now planted her 
ample person firmly in Paul’s path. 

“Well, if you find her ailing merely, take my advice: bring 
her up to Paris for a fortnight. Nothing like change for a young 
person, especially one whose lot the good God has seen fit to cast 
in the country. I thank Him that He hasn’t chosen to punish 
my sins that way. The country, my faith! Green fields, and 
oxen, and long white roads with poplars down each side—I know 
the kind of thing. It would drive me mad ina week. Likely 
enough it has given your poor sister the spleen. Bring her to 
Paris, and show her the shops, and take her to a petit théatre at 
night. Judic’!l make her laugh, I’ll be bound! There’s the little 
room next yours quite handy for her——” 

“Yes, yes; good-night! I have barely time to catch my 
train |” 

“Heavens! and I keeping you here to chatter about the 
country! Do not waste another minute. But how about your 
luggage?” 

“No time to pack. I shall—I shall find things at my brother's. 
Au revoir!” And Paul, desperate, forced a passage for himself 
between Mme. Dumont and the wall. 

“Send me a little line,” that excellent woman cried after him. 
“T shall get the room ready on the chance,” she added, raising 
her voice. 

The blood rushed to Paul’s face as he fled down the street ; it 
was still hot in his cheeks and forehead as he threw himself into 
the first passing fiacre. What had possessed him to accept Mme. 
Dumont’s suggestion—to confirm it with a lie? He hated lying. 
Besides, this lie was useless—and worse. Better have said at 
once that Rose was his fiancée; then some plausible tale of a hasty 
marriage—— He ground his teeth at the recollection of his own 
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folly, and the purposeless falsehood which had only complicated 
matters. 

Then he caught sight of a clock, and self-reproach became 
merged in an agony of fear lest he should miss his train. 

He felt persuaded that everything now depended upon his 
arriving “in time”—that is to say, before another twenty-four 
hours should have elapsed. The question of catching that train 
might be one of life and death. 

Fortunately for him, the streets were fairly clear of wheeled 
traffic, and he had lighted on a driver with a good horse and an 
unsparing whip. Yet to his impatience the cab seemed to crawl. 
Again and again he flung his body half out of the window, im- 
ploring and exhorting, hurling entreaty, objurgation and sarcasm 
by turns at his charioteer’s head. 

That personage was at no loss for appropriate rejoinder. 

“Monsieur asks why I check my horse? Because two gen- 
darmes are crossing the road, and those gentlemen have a quite 
peculiar objection to being knocked down in the public streets. 
And what the devil do I mean by not taking the short cut along 
the Rue Saint-Jacques? Well, there is no roadway in the Rue 
Saint-Jacques at present, thanks to our excellent municipal 
council. Would monsieur have me drive over drain-pipes ?” 

And so on, and so on, until Paul fell back in impotent fury. 

The fiacre jolted on past rows of shuttered shops having their 
dark line broken now and then by the lighted front of some 
humble café, before which men sat solemnly drinking bocks and 
playing dominoes; through interminable gloomy side streets of 
which it was impossible to read the names; across a corner of 
brilliantly-illuminated boulevard, and then past rows of shuttered 
shops once more. Really, there was no use in going on; the 
train was doubtless already gone. This terrible drive must have 
lasted an hour at least! 

Imagination plays strange tricks with the time-sense. Paul 
found his train still standing at the platform, and plunged into 
it with a sob of relief. A moment later it was moving under 
him. 

As the train glided shrieking out of the great bustling station, 
he pulled his hat over his forehead, and turning a resolute back 
upon the two bagmen, who were his only travelling companions, 
looked out into the night. He had but a few hours in which to 
lay plans for his great enterprise. Hitherto, the necessity of 
immediately setting out upon it had occupied all his energies. 
Now he must think how the thing could be done. 

And now, like many another man in his circumstances, he 
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found the capacity for thought fail him. He could not think ; he 
was totally incapable of planning. There remained with him the 
fixed idea that Rose must be taken away. But how to give this 
idea practical shape he knew not, since modern manners (which 
discourage knight-errantry) forbade his carrying her off in broad 
daylight, before the eyes of Jacques Perrin and an outraged 
village. The scheme which had seemed so simple in its incep- 
tion began to bristle with difficulties. It was, before all things, 
needful that he should get private speech of her. Guarded as 
she was, even this preliminary step might prove hard of accom- 
plishment. 

But here Paul deliberately broke off his meditations. ‘ Where 
there’s a will there’s a way,” he admonished himself, somewhat 
fiercely, thrusting aside for a while any further attempt to “ make 
plans,” and sat thenceforward gazing with dreamy eyes into the 
swift-rushing darkness, painting upon that sombre background 
visions of the tender past, of the passionate future so close at 
hand. 

In his young arrogance he never doubted but that Rose would, 
at his bidding, arise and follow him. 

Doubtless he had been making a mistake these six months past. 
Give man—woman’s needs were possibly different—give man the 
lover the tangible good: it is best for him in the long run. Flesh 
and blood cannot live for ever on the approving smiles of a patron 
saint. It needs something warmer, nearer, more simply human. 
Little Rose was very human indeed. He thought of her arms 
round his neck. . . 

Truly, it is hard for two-and-twenty to perform such tasks as 
Paul had set himself in a spirit of purely chivalrous devotion. 

Paul spent the remainder of the short spring night in dreams 
which proved an effectual stimulus of his purpose. By the time 
morning broke upon him, pale and dry-lipped, he had conjured 
away every lingering scruple, cast out the last grains of the 
leaven of reluctance. He felt that he could go forth upon his 
mission confident of its essential righteousness. By the highest 
law Rose belonged to him already—had always belonged to him ; 
by that law he claimed her. What matter if a lower law—a 
conventional rule fashioned for the convenience of society—had 
kept her from him fora time? In the end the higher overrides 
the lower. 

He assured himself that he had nothing to be ashamed of, that 
he could enter the enemy’s country holding his head high, not 
fearing to look any man in the eyes. 

Just then the train stopped at Valencay Junction. 
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There was an unusual bustle on the narrow central platform. 
Quite a crowd of men in frocks and blouses elbowed and jostled 
one another along its uncovered length, all pressing the same 
way—towards the exit leading to the town. And this crowd grew 
continually, for the local train on the opposite line of rails had 
not yet finished disgorging its load. 

Paul caught sight of familiar faces in the throng, and shrank 
back quickly into his corner. For her sake, he must not be seen, 
and—were not those stooping shoulders very much like Jacques 
Perrin’s? He dragged the blind across the window nearest him. 

It is all very well to be a knight-errant, magnifying one’s office 
and justifying one’s quest; knighthood, bent on such quest as 
Paul’s, nevertheless finds it inconvenient to travel far with its 
beaver up. 

Impulse had prompted him to conceal himself. A moment 
later, as his train steamed out of Valengay, he repented him that 
he had given his impulse way. That little involuntary action of 
pulling close the blind seemed to have lowered the whole character 
of his adventure, degrading it from the heaven of chivalry to the 
earth of mere intrigue. 

It was a foolish action, too, like his lie to the old woman in 
Paris. Had he preserved more self-command, he might have 
ascertained whether Rose’s husband were really among the 
farmers visiting Valengay that day—the day of the annual wool- 
fair, as he suddenly remembered. Not knowing this certainly (he 
had seen no more of the supposed Perrin than his shoulders) he 
stood condemned to hours of peeping and prying, of keeping 
watch and asking questions, at the thought of which his soul 
grew sick. 

Yet, for her sake, he must be cautious. It was on her head 
that the suspicions of Jacques Perrin, untimely aroused, would 
fall in vengeance. 

Bearing in mind her danger, one obvious precaution immediately 
suggested itself; he must alight at some station other than 
Dagny-les-peupliers. Let Viaud or his subordinate at Dagny 
once catch sight of Paul Corréze, and Paul Corréze’s arrival would 
be known throughout the countryside before nightfall. Better 
face a ten miles’ walk across country from Béziéres, even with the 
chance of awkward encounters by the way, than run the gauntlet 
of Viaud’s curiosity. The chef de gare at Bézitres was an old 
man, less keenly interested than Viaud in his neighbours’ affairs, 
and had seen Paul so seldom of late years that he might hopefully 
be presumed to have forgotten him. 

Unhappily memories are long in the Berri. Paul had but just 
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stepped from his compartment at Béziéres, and was still engaged 
in fumbling for his ticket, when the station-master greeted him 
with a loud: 

“ Mais! it is the young M. de Lagrange—M. Corrdze, I should 
say. You come in haste, M. Corréze? No bad news from M., le 
Curé, I would hope?” 

“No, no. I—a little matter of business,” Paul answered 
nervously. “T took the first train—the night one, It 7 rather 
& pressing affair.” 

Speaking, he glanced down at himself atti, Old 
Robinet’s puzzled scrutiny of his person had awakened him toa 
sense of the strange figure he must be presenting on that wayside 
platform at five in the morning, in rumpled evening clothes ill- 
concealed by a Paris overcoat. 

M. Robinet’s genial countenance darkened. “Got into some 
scrape and come to his brother to help him out of it,” was his 
mental comment. “ Ah, ce Paris cent fois maudit! it plays the 
very devil with our young people.” Aloud, he began with an air 
of paternal severity—%‘ No doubt you do well——” Then per- 
ceiving that the guard had begun to agitate his flag, broke off into 
— “But a thousand thunders! Why do you get out here? 
Dagny is nearer St. Quentin by four miles, and your ticket ”— 
looking at it—‘‘ yes, you’re booked for Dagny right enough. En 
voiture, therefore, make haste!” 

“But I left the train on purpose!” Paul cried, resisting the 
station-master’s friendly violence. “I—I must call at the 
Chateau; I must see M. Pierre Renaud, or his father,” he added 
with newborn cunning. (‘ That sounds like business indee1, anl 
should surely put the old fellow off,” he thought.) 

Robinet, who needed no “ putting off,” nodded gravely at this 
significant mention of Maitre Renaud. 

“T understand,” he responded. “Bat you will hardly find the 
Chateau folks up yet.” 

“Oh, M. Pierre is often about early,” Paul rejoined carelessly. 
“ An1 if the worst comes to the worst, [ can wait for him in the 
gardens.” 

He walked out of the station with his head up and his soul 
fall of bitterness. All this lying was odious to him. He loathed 
his inventions even while he prided himself upon their ingenuity 

In the midst of a passion of self-disgust he became suddenly. 
conscious that he was very hungry No use in attempting to 
ignore the unromantic fact; if he was to do the work he had set 
himself, he must have food. He knocked at the door of a cottage 
displaying a baker’s sign, and asked for bread. 
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The woman who sold it him asked no questions, after the 
taciturn habit of those parts. But the open-mouthed astonish- 
ment with which she surveyed his costume warned him that he 
could not hope to walk the lanes in such guise without attracting 
an inconvenient amount of attention. Fool, not to have thought 
of that beforehand, and provided himself with a bundle of more 
unobtrusive garments! 

To repair that omission—now—seemed impossible. Bézitres 
was a mere village, boasting no shops besides its baker’s, and a 
grocery store licensed to sell tobacco. To borrow of Pierre 
Renaud was to invite question ; besides, Paul dared not go up to 
the Chateau. He might run into the arms of Renaud pere—and, 
for all his airy remarks to Robinet, he had no wish to encounter 
the penetrating eyes of that distingnished advocate. 

What was to be done? There were some old clothes of his 
lying at his brother’s presbytery. If he could but get hold of 
them ! 

He looked at his watch. A quarter past five. To St. Quentin, 
by the fields, was only eight miles, as against ten to La Ferriére. 
Honoré said his daily Mass at seven o’clock,-and Jeanne-Marie 
always attended the service; a couple of hours’ fast walking 
would bring him to the presbytery while priest and housekeeper 
were both safely out of the way. The doors were never locked, 
and he knew exactly where to lay his hand on those old clothes. 
Ten minutes would give him ample time to change. 

Paul started off St. Quentin-wards at the double, glad of an 
errand which obliged him to defer self-communing and bend all 
his powers to the end of reaching the presbytery before his 
brother and Jeanne-Marie came out of church. As he hurried 
forward, head down, arms swinging, feet gripping the ground 
impatiently, his mind was delightfully blank of thought. Even 
the remembrance of falsehoods deliberately uttered ceased to 
sting him. 

When he arrived, hot and panting, in the field leading to his 
brother’s orchard, the wheezy church clock had but just finished 
striking seven. 

Paul did not immediately cross the brook which, swollen just 
now by the spring rains to the dimensions of a young river, 
divides Pierre Jolivet’s fat meadows from the modest demesne of 
St. Quentin’s parish priest; he loitered awhile on the rickety 
plank bridge thrown across it, giving Honoré—most punctual of 
men—five minutes’ “law.” And it was with the utmost caution 
that, having first stealthily reconnoitred the kitchen through its 
unshaded window, he finally ventured to enter the house. 
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Withindoors, perfect stillness reigned. Evidently Jeanne- 
Marie maintained her pious habit of daily devotion. He lost 
no time in dashing upstairs to his old room, his old bureau. He 
threw open the bureau drawer with a shaking hand: suppose 
Honoré should have seen fit to bestow those things on some 
deserving villager ? 

Thank goodness! he had shown more respect for the rights of 
property. There lay the worn tweed suit, neatly folded; a 
battered, sunburnt straw hat beside it. 

Paul had all but completed his hurried toilet when a noise 
below—at that garden-door by which he had himself effected 
entrance—set his nerves tingling. With one arm still out of his 
shabby coat, he paused to listen. Who was it? Jeanne-Marie 
coming in from church? Surely Mass could not be over yet? or 
else he had lingered over-long on that confounded bridge. To 
encounter the old woman now would be utter destruction; at all 
costs he must get out of the house without meeting her. She 
would naturally go straight into her kitchen.—Heavenly powers, 
what did that creaking sound mean? She was coming upstairs. 

Quick as thought, Paul darted to the door, closed it noiselessly, 
and leaned his whole weight against it. Pale and breathless, he 
heard heavy steps go by him, go along the passage and enter the 
opposite room: Honoré’s. 

“Now or never!” he said to himself. “I must make a dash 
for it.” 

In half a minute he had slipped fully into his coat, thrust the 
discarded dress-suit encumbering the floor hastily inside the open 
bureau, and cautiously opened the door. The passage was empty ; 
but from Honoré’s room came sounds of a person moving quietly 
about. 

He sprang at the staircase, gained it, and was out of doors in a 
twinkling. “I hope”—he thought as he ran across the little 
bridge—* that I didn’t make noise enough to attract attention. 
Luckily, Jeanne-Marie is hard of hearing.” 

Jeanne-Marie was hard of hearing. But the person just then 
engaged in ransacking M. de Lagrange’s sleeping-chamber had 
remarkably quick ears. Hearing steps in the passage, he started 
almost as violently as Paul himself a few moments earlier, and 
huddling down upon his knees behind the door, set his ear to the 
crack between its hinges. 

He looked a curiously incongruous inmate of the bare but spot- 
less room, squatted upon the shining boards which it was Jeanne- 
Marie’s pride to keep as carefully beeswaxed as Madame la 
Comtesse’s own salon d'honneur. A dirty, ragged, emaciated 
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creature, this intruder had the air of a hunted beast, uncertain 
whether to crouch in terror or turn and stand furiously at bay. 
For the rest, a typical peasant of the Berri: small of stature, ill- 
built, loose-jointed, with the colourless hair and wan complexion 
of his race, dull-featured, dull-eyed. 

He remained motionless until the closing of the lower door in- 
formed him that he was once more alone in the house. Then he 
scrambled slowly to his feet. 

“Tf the good God will but give me time to do it first!” he 
muttered thickly. “Then they may take me if they please—and 
as soon as they please.” 

Speaking, he thrust his hand into his ragged pocket, gripping 
hard the handle of something that lay hidden there. And fora 
moment the dull eyes under the pale brows glowed strangely, 
becoming as coals set on fire of hell. 


(To be continued.) 








